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MY EUROPEAN TRIP 

By PRES. J. H. WORST, N. D. A. C. 


AT DUSSELDORF 

THE GERMAN AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT 

J. H. Worst 

Germany gives substantial encourage- 
ment to agriculture and to the breeding 
of improved live stock. Once every 
year, in some city selected by the Agri- 
cultural Association, the imperial gov- 
ernment gives aid for an exhibit of agri- 
cultural and dairy machinery, steam, 
gasoline and alcohol engines and live- 
stock of every description. These ex- 
hibits are held in a different city each 
year and the government not only offers 
prizes and medals for things of excep- 
tional merit, but grants a subsidy to 
meet a large portion of the exhibition ex- 
penses. 

The exhibition of 1907 was held in 
Dusseldorf the second week of J une and 
was one of the best of its kind to date. 
We had the pleasure of a several days’ 
visit to this exhibition and cannot praise 
the management too highly for its ex- 
cellence in every department and the 
effort made to render it educational 
rather than amusing. 

The exhibition ground covered about 
200 acres, which was enclosed by a high 
board fence. The interior was con- 
veniently platted for exhibition pur- 
poses and all available space was filled 
with machinery of every description 
both of domestic and foreign manufac- 
ture; also livestock of almost every 
breed and type, even to pigeons and 
rabbits, together with much that was of 
a miscellaneous nature, but all illustra- 
tive of German agricultural and manu- 
facturing enterprise. The grounds were 
literally crowded from early morning 
until late at' night with people from all 
the German states and bordering coun- 
tries. The interest here manifested in 
industrial progress and achievement 
would do credit to any country. 

Machinery 

Much of the farm machinery, es- 
pecially implements such as plows, har- 


rows, cultivators and even threshing 
machines seemed clumsy and awkward 
in design, tho newer and improved mod- 
els of the same were on exhibition. For 
this type of farm machinery the Ameri- 
can made implements certainly excelled 
in general appearance if not in durabil- 
ity. But when it came to steam and 
gasoline engines of which there was an 


almost endless number and variety, the 
European models are difficult to excel. 
Beautiful in design and almost perfect 
in workmanship- these hundreds of en- 
gines were running the livelong day with 
a smoothness and elegance that chal- 
lenged admiration. From the 2 H. P. 
up to the 250 IT. P. stationary engines, 
the movements were almost noiseless. 

One thing I admire in German made 
machinery; the government requires 
them to be safe. From a fanning mill 
or grindstone up to the largest and most 


complex engine or machine there are no 
exposed shaftings or cog wheels to catch 
one’s clothing or crush one’s fingers. 
Every wheel on every machine is re- 
quired by law to be protected by a shield 
sufficient to make it safe to operator or 
bystander. Life and limb are con- 
sidered of more importance than cheaper 
and consequently more dangerous ma- 
chinery. 

The exhibit of dairy machinery was 
very elaborate, almost every country 
being represented with its different 
styles of separators, milk coolers, churns 


butter workers, cheese-making imple- 
ments, etc., for both hand and power 
purposes. Denmark and the United 
States were well represented with these 
goods. Germany, Belgium and Eng- 
land, however, also exhibited a good 
variety of dairy machinery and utensils. 
The dairy exhibit was exceptionally fine 
in every particular. 

Use of Denatured Alcohol 
Considerable interest was manifested 
in the various uses made of denatured al- 
cohol for running engines and for various 
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domestic purposes. To a layman the 
difference between gasoline and alcohol 
for power purposes is not so noticeable. 
Apparently the same sort of engine is 
used and the same degree of power pro- 
duced. As to the relative cost of oper- 
ation it seemed difficult to get at bot- 
tom facts. The statement was made at 
Dusseldorf that alcohol, 90% strergth 
could be purchased for six and one-half 
cents per liter, or approximately 29 
cents per gallon. A 2 H. P. engine re- 
quires one liter (1.7(5) pints) per hour, to 
operate, tho the larger the engine the 
less it costs relatively per horse power. 
We inquired of a dealer in denatured al- 
cohol, at Warburg, its price when pur- 
chased in quantities for power purposes. 
He quoted alcohol at a somewhat lower 
price than was quoted at Dusseldorf and 
gasoline was quoted at about 42 cents 
per gallon. At Oldenberg, denatured 
alcohol was quoted higher than at War- 
burg. It is exceedingly questionable in 
spite of the exploiters of alcohol engines 
and their claims for its use, whether the 
price of denatured alcohol is not yet too 
high to bring it into general use even 
when its safer character is taken into ac- 
count. The fact remains, denatured al- 
cohol is not generally used in western 
Germany. 

Alcohol makes an excellent illumin- 
ant. One liter will supply a 75 candle- 
power lamp for 13 hours and makes a 
clear, soft light. For cooking purposes it 
also is highly recommended and requires 
one liter per hour for each burner, at full 
flame. A heater that will require nine- 
tenths of a liter per hour will heat a 


were many types representing the beef, 
dairy and work breeds. The Holstein 
Fresian predominated in the dairy ex- 
hibit, tho many other breeds were on ex- 
hibition — several of them new to me. I 
was particularly impressed with the mas- 
siveness of a type of animal evidently 


bred up from the Brown Swiss and used 
for heavy freighting. They were fawn 
colored but of immense size, with short 
legs, large horns and apparently of 
docile disposition. The females were 
much smaller than the males. There 
was another breed of about the same 


to size and color, occupied the goat 
stalls. Most of them were of milk pro- 
ducing strains and had udders almost or 
quite as large as the average scrub cow 
and would doubtless yield as much and 
far richer milk, on considerably less feed. 
The laboring class quite generally use 


goats’ instead of cows’ milk. 

The hog show was good. There were 
hundreds of individuals on exhibition, 
from the razorback to the most im- 
proved breed, but the hog show was 
hardly up to that of the cattle or the 
horses. 



A Holland Scene. 
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room of 125 cu. yds. in Germany. The 
use of denatured alcohol is being urged 
for many other domestic purposes thru- 
out Germany on account of its non-ex- 
plosive character rather than its cheap- 
ness. 

Livestock 

The exhibit of livestock consisted of 
horses, cattle, goats, hogs, sheep, tur- 
keys, geese, chickens, ducks, fish, pig- 
eons and rabbits. There were hundreds 
of animals in each class. Of cattle there 


color but small and of exceedingly rest- 
less or nervous disposition. This latter 
breed comes from the mountain districts 
of Germany and are said to be fairly 
good milkers. 

There seemed to be no distinct Ger- 
man breed of sheep tho numerous breeds, 
generally of English coarse wooled 
types, were on exhibition and many of 
them, as must be said of the cattle, were 
fine individual specimens. 

An endless variety of goats, both a§ 


The horse show was exceptionally 
fine, the Belgian and Coach types pre- 
dominating, tho some good specimens 
of the Percheron breed mingled with the 
others. The German government pays 
large attention to horse breeding and 
furnishes breeders with free service of 
stallions for the special purpose horses 
she needs; viz., for heavy draft and for 
the artillery and cavalry branches of her 
military establishment. For magnif- 
icent heavy draft teams, almost per- 


fectly matched in size and color, and 
rigged out in harness the best and most 
attractive that human skill has yet pro- 
duced, those German teams could not, in 
my opinion, be excelled in any country. 
And many such teams were on exhi- 
bition. 

For the artillery a smaller but stocky 
and somewhat springy animal is bred, 
with an apparent strain of Belgian blood 
in his veins. A fine exhibition drill was 
given with light and heavy ordinance 
and it could readily be seen that the 
horse and the gun carriage were ex- 
actly suited to each other. 

The cavalry horse is lighter, longer of 
limb, spirited and was evidently bred up 
from the Coach type. With their dress- 
ily uniformed mounts, and moving with 
almost perfect precision to the martial 
music, the cavalry exhibition drill was 
worth going a long distance to see. 
Both the artillery and cavalry maneu- 
vers were such as to impress a foreigner 
with the fact that Germany makes war, 
or preparations for war, anything but 
secondary matters. 

I understand that where the German 
government furnishes free stallion ser- 
vice it has an option on every colt thus 
bred — and purchases the very choicest 
of them all, for breeding or for other 
government uses. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment fosters the breeding of the ex- 
act types of horses that are most ser- 
viceable for draft, artillery or cavalry 
purposes. 

Miscellaneous 

The miscellaneous exhibits, incidental 
to a great industrial exhibition were of 
equal merit with the more particular 
things already described. The cafes 
were numerous and the large crowds 
were furnished with refreshments at 
reasonable prices. Beer seems to oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place on a German 
bill of fare. 

Taken altogether the Dusseldorf agri- 
cultural exhibit was of the very highest 
rank. Horse racing, vaudeville and 
other amusements were, conspicuous by 
their total absence. The exhibit was 
for business and for educational pur- 
poses and was most liberally patronized 
with this end in view. 

Germany aims to improve Germany in 
every legitimate way, chief among which 
is to improve and strengthen her agri- 
cultural resources and manufacturing 
possibilities. To this end her educa- 
tional system is largely directed and in- 
dustrial improvement sought by means 
of government subsidies for exhibitions 
such as the one here described. 

The German people as a rule are pa- 
triotic. They look beyond the Germany 
of today and dream of a greater Ger- 
many for their descendants. They are 
economical of their coal and iron de- 
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posits and other natural resources, and 
plant their waste lands with timber, 
which they cultivate as carefully as they 
do their gardens. Nothing is wasted. 
The Germans are a great people and 
they know how to conserve the re- 
sources of their country for present and 
future purposes. A comparison be- 
tween American and German methods 
may seem odious, but the truth is some- 
times odious — to a certain class. We 
are rushing with frightful speed toward 
timber exhaustion, starting only a few 
years ago with a timber and fuel asset 
that seemed burdensome. Germany’s 
timber and fuel supply is growing larger 
and better every year. Ditto with our 
coal mines and gas and oil wells. Ger- 
many is husbanding her soil fertility 
with sensible frugality. We are ship- 
ping, annually, fertility from the north- 
west that- alone is worth approximately 
in the markets of the world what we get 
for our wheat. Much of this fertility 
finds its way to foreign fields — and tho 
our country is still new the fertility of 
our land is diminishing as our forests are 
diminishing. Germany is an old, old 
country, yet the productive power of her 
soil is improving every year. The time 
will come when we must follow in Ger- 
many’s footsteps,* hence these remarks. 
Take Rhineland as an example. Note 
the progress made in a country farmed 
for 2000 years. 


STOCK DEPLETION RESULTS 

One of the state veterinarians of 
North Dakota, says the Jamestown 
Alert, who travels extensively over 
the central and western parts of the 
state, says that the last three years 
of fair crops have accompanied a 
falling off in live stock on the farms. 
A few years ago nearly every farm- 
er had more or less live stock to sell 
during the year. There was quite 
an increase in the number of sheep in 
central and western North Dakota. 
But with the increase in the price of land 
due to the several grain crops and the 
comparative ease with which such crops 
could be grown, many farmers sold off 
all their surplus cattle, horses and 
sheep, and did so on the excuse that 
prices were too low for profitable stock 
raising. 

This apparently sound argument 
was refuted by many authorities, 
and by men of experience at that 
time and it was pointed out that then * 
the low price of stock, cattle and sheep 
could not long prevail. 

But notwithstanding this experi- 
ence of recovery from low prices, a 
large amount of stock in central and 
western North Dakota, was disposed of, 
and little or no effort made to replace the 
same. 


Progress of 100 Years 

A. D. 1800 

Value of soil 500,000,000 M (M= 24c) 
Yield of soil, 138,000,000 M. 

Val. of animals, 60,000,000 M. 

Value of meat, 25,500,000 M. 

Value of milk, 23,000,000 M. 

Value of labor, 40,000,000 M. 

A. D. 1900 

Value Soil, 2,500,000,000 M. 

Yield, 590,000,000 M. 

Animals, 480,000,000 M. 

Meat, 190,000,000 M. 

Milk, 161,000,000 M. 

Labor, ' 150,000,000 M. 

Development of Animal Industry 
A. D. 1816 A. D. 1906 

No. of cattle, 609,960 1,200,781 

No. of horses, 94,564 204,019 

No. of swine, 195,466 1,119,234 

Average Weight of Livestock 

A. D. 1816 A. D. 1906 

Sheep, 59 lbs. 90 lbs. 

Swine, 165 lbs. 273 lbs. 

Cattle, 495 lbs. 1111 lbs. 

These remarkable improvements in 
the number and weight of animals and 
yield of grain are attributable to the in- 
fluence of her agricultural schools and 
experiment stations. A very old coun- 
try improving her natural resources 
should prove a salutary lesson to a new 
country traveling rapidly in the oppo- 
site direction. Can we take a hint? 


Formerly there were a good many 
sheep to be bought west of the James 
river, from individual farmers and 
small sheep raisers. Today it is said 
that there could not be a train load of 
sheep purchased between Jamestown 
and the Missouri river. The records of 
the St. Paul Union stock yards show 
that from Jan. 1 to July 22, 1908 there 
were only 100,287 head of sheep mark- 
eted from all parts of the north- 
west tributary to St. Paul’s market. 
There were doing the same period 
167,884 head of cattle of all kinds 
and 677,944 head of hogs. But it 
is encouraging to note that 34,181 
more cattle were received this year 
than during the same period last 
year, and there were 152,711 more 
hogs and 21,957 more sheep. But 
this increase is only a small one when 
considering the large area of country 
tributary to that market. 

The prices of steers are now rang- 
ing from $6 to $6.75 live weight. 
A fairly good steer, partly grain fed 
will bring from $5.65 to $6 per hundred 
weight. Grass fed steers sell for $5 
per hundred, stockers and feeders weigh- 
ing from 900 to 1000 pounds, bring from 
$3 to $4.25, the hogs range in price from 
$6.30 to $6.50 and sheep from $4. to 
$4.50, the spring lambs $6 to $6.25. 
These prices show that the farmer who 
quit raising stock two or three years 
ago. made a mistake. 
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Experience with grain raising alone 
bankrupted many of the early farmers 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
South Dakota. The cow and the steer, 
the hog and the sheep saved many other 
farmers who abandoned grain raising as 
the main occupation of the farmer. 
Now it is seen that the prosperous farm- 
ers in those states are the men that raise 
grain as a side issue, and do not depend 
upon the yield or the price for their suc- 
cess or a livelihood. The sooner that 
such conviction is forced upon the many 
farmers in North Dakota, the better it 
will be for them, and for the state. 

In addition to the raising of live 
stock for the market, thefe comes the 
side products of butter, and with poul- 
try, which is always a luxury in the city, 
another great food staple is linked, for 
butter, eggs and chickens are ever in de- 
mand. North Dakota is a natural 
poultry yard, and there is not a grain 
farm in the state where sufficient chick- 
en feed cannot be produced for a fine lot 
of poultry. 

The raising of horses is another 
industry that is profitable where good 
animals are bred, and kept until they 
are fit for service. The most of the 
horse supply now to be seen in the west- 
ern part of the state are young animals, 
two or three years old. A better grade 
of animals are being bred and the west- 
ern broncho is disappearing. There 
is plenty of hay to be had this year. 
Enough hay will probably go to 
waste in the sloughs and the up- 
lands of the state to winter all the 
livestock of the entire northwest. 
The hay crop is immense and there 
should be no scarcity next winter or 
spring. 


NEW EQUITY MAN 

Word has been received in the city 
that the American Society of Equity 
will send a new man here from Chicago 
to take charge of the work of organiza- 
tion in North Dakota. He is expected 
to arrive here in a few days, and will 
make his headquarters at Casselton, 
where the head offices of the society in 
this state are located. James Holes, a 
prominent farmer and an active mem- 
ber of the society, said this morn- 
ing that the organization is in much 
better shape in every way than it has 
been for several years and good results 
are to be expected this fall. He said 
that a large number of the farmers of 
the state have pledged their wheat at 
SI and their flax at SI. 30 per bushel. 
Mr. Holes also stated that the market 
which the society is operating in Chicago 
is doing a good business and that the 
labor organizations are lending more 
assistance than ever before. One of the 
labor unions of Chicago has purchased 
$500 worth of stock in the proposition 


and it is evident that other unions will 
follow suit in this matter, and there is 
reason to believe that the society will 
secure what they desire — the coopera- 
tion of the labor organizations of the 
country . — F or um . 


AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS 

This topic is not new in the Granges of 
the country, for it has been discussed in 
various States, and the present public 
sentiment in favor of the proposition is 
quite largely due to Grange discussion 
and influence. The subject was dis- 
cussed to some extent last year, and it 
may not be out of place to repeat some of 
the arguments made at that time. It 
has long been conceded by educational 
experts that mental development can be 
obtained as well thru the study of such 
matters as afford information to the stu- 
dent as thru the study of such matters as 
only afford mental discipline. Mental 
development will result from the study 
of plants and trees that one comes in 
contact with every day and the processes 
of nature by which the elements of the 
atmosphere and .the elements of the soil 
are combined to produce those plants 
and trees, as well as from committing 
to memory the height of the principal 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains or the 
names of the rivers of ITindoostan. It 
is admitted that a boy or girl will be edu- 
cated while studying the nature and 
composition of the rocks which are 
passed every day, or the names and 
habits of the birds that constantly fly 


over their heads as by the study of the 
dead languages or the almost meaning- 
less problems of higher mathematics. 
Life will seem broader and deeper and 
happier, whatever the occupation or 
profession followed, by reason of know- 
ing something about the plants, trees, 
rocks, birds and soils with which one is 
constantly coming in contact than it 
would seem if ignorant of these matters, 
altho able to do some of the things once 
considered necessary for training the 
mind. This is an important function 
of nature studies and of the more in- 
tensive course known as principles of 
agriculture. 

The greatest need at the present time 
seems to be securing the endorsement 
and support of those in charge of the 
educational affairs in the various States, 
including superintendents of schools and 
prominent instructors who have much 
influence in shaping legislation, if not 
directly responsible in securing it. We 
do not intend to convey the idea that 
the introduction of the principles of agri- 
culture in the curriculum of public 
schools depends much upon legislation, 
for it does not, altho in many instances 
additional legislation would make it 
more effective. It depends mainly up- 
on the interest manifested in the matter 
by those who direct the educational 
affairs, for in many instances they have 
all the authority necessary in this di- 
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DURUM WHEAT AND ITS FRIENDS 


Letters Addressed to M. O. Hall, Member 
of Publicity Committee 


Seeding and the Results of a Good Crop. 


rection. If this feature Of education 
could be incorporated in the normal 
school training given teachers, the move- 
ment would be promoted in a very effec- 
tive manner and the instruction begun 
at a very vital point. — National Grange. 


COYOTE PROOF FENCE 

Fencing the range to protect sheep 
from the attacks of predatory animals 
has met with excellent results in the 
Wallowa National Forest, Oregon. The 
problem was to find a strong fence that 
would make the sheep secure, even with- 
out the care of a herder. 


The chosen fence, which is built of 
woven wire with barbed wire on the top, 
has kept out all the minor animals such 
as wild cats, lynxes and coyotes, but has 
not withstood the attacks of the griz- 
zlies, which are apparently able to pass 
thru it with little trouble. 

Sheep numbering 2,200 head were 
placed in the enclosure with their lambs 
upon June 20th and have been allowed 
to graze at their free will with no atten- 
tion whatever from any herder. They 
have done splendidly and as far as the 
observation of those in charge of the ex- 
periment goes, a given area grazed by 
sheep under such conditions will carry 


Dear Sir: 

In respect to our Durum wheat for 
Western North Dakota I would say, for 
me, it is the wheat, for its yield has been 
one-third or more than hard wheat, 
during the past three years. 

In 1906 I sowed a small strip beside 
my hard wheat. Hard wheat rusted 
but the Durum did not and at threshing 
time its yield was twice as much. 

Last year I do not think there was so 
marked a difference. I have also noticed 
this year, as I have been cutting, the 
Durum has developed the sixth row in 
many places. This I have failed to find 
in the other wheat which surely proves 
that it can withstand the drought. 

With these three strong points in its 
favor what more could we ask? 

Respectfully yours, 

L. J. McCormick, Mohall, N. D. 

Dear Sir: 

I would say I had a fine crop of Durum 
wheat this year. Plowed the ground 
last October, seeded this spring about 
May 10 with a bushel and half per acre. 
Cut it Aug. 1st. It will stand more dry 
weather than any other wheat raised and 
is the kind we want to raise. I believe 
this is the wheat for the Northwest. 

Respectfully, 

E. E. Rhode, Mohall, N. D 


more sheep per acre than one grazed un- 
der the charge of a herder. 

Tracks along the fence show that 
predatory animals come to the fence 
constantly and follow it around but, 
with the exception of the bears, do not 
seem able to enter. 

The hunter employed by the Service 
for* hunting predatory animals in the 
vicinity of this fenced enclosure has 
killed no less than six large grizzlies this 
season, besides numerous other animals 
of the predatory class. 

The results of this experiment are so 
satisfactory thus far that private indi- 
viduals are profiting by it. Mr. J. W. 
Emmons of Troy, Oregon, has a large 
area of private land fenced with a special 
wire fence in which he has this season 
lambed a herd of 670 ewes without a 
herder’s care and with very little atten- 
tion and great success. Mr. Emmons is 
extending his fence, for he finds that it 
pays. 

Careful record will be kept of the 
weights of lambs raised inside this fence 
with a view of comparing them with the 
same grade of lambs raised outside the 
fence on the same class of range, so that 
any gains or losses in weight and growth 
may be determined. 
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VELVET CHAFF WHEAT 


I notice that last year the North Da- 
kota Farmer stated that velvet chaff 
wheat did not produce as good a grade of 
flour or bread as the fife or blue stem. 
Is it not a fact that the blue stem wheat 
when first introduced into this country 
proved to be an inferior product from 
the millers’ standpoint? At the present 
time we do not hear any complaint from 
the miller nor from the Minnesota State 
Board of Inspection with regard to the 
value of blue stem. For the past three 
years millers and the Minnesota Grain 
Board alike seem to have directed their 
attention to hammering down the price 
of durum wheats. 

I see now that they have turned their 
attention upon velvet chaff, made a new 
class for it and given it a new grade. 
This is all very well providing the farmer 
receives proper treatment with all the 
others who handle or consume the prod- 
uct of the wheat. But will this be the 


case? There is no question, but what 
at the elevators it will be bought as 
Velvet Chaff since the elevators know 
what the farmers are growing and when 
separated from other wheat they may 
be able to some degree to distinguish it. 
On the other hand, suppose the elevator 
receives two car loads of fife and blue 
stem that grades No. 2 Northern because 
it is just a little light in weight. They 
also receive one car load of Velvet Chaff 
that weighs* G4 pounds to the bushel. 
Now supposing the elevator company or 
the terminals should decide to blend 
those wheats two car loads * of fife and 
blue stem and one of velvet Chaff. What 
proportion of buyers would be able to 
distinguish with certainty the presence 
of the Velvet Chaff under these condi- 
tions? And is it not a fact because of 
the superior weight of Velvet Chaff the 
whole lot would grade No. 1 Northern. 
Would not the elevator profit to this ex- 
tent? It looks to one who is after fair 
play for the farmers as tho here is an- 
other “woodchuck” and I would suggest 


that some watch be made as to how 
much Velvet Chaff is shipped in at the 
terminals and how much is sold out as 
Velvet Chaff. 

Mapleton, N. D. Fair Play. 


See Our Big Offer on page 2. 


SHIP YOUR 

WHEAT 

— TO— 

FARGO MILL CO. 

WE PAY DRAFTS. 


Guns, Sporting Goods 



Hunters’ and Trappers’ Supplies, Fishing Tackle, 
Kodaks, Boats. Tents, Camp Outfits, Base Ball 
Uniforms, Athletic and Gymnasium Supplies. 
Catalog Free. KENNEDY BROS. ARMS CO. 

Cor. Robert and Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Save $600 to $1,000 

on a Threshing Outfit 


Write Today 


for Big Free Thresher Book and 
Wonderful Factory- to- User Offer 




Don’t Delay 


Threshermen everywhere are saving hundreds of dollars 
by taking advantage of our wonderful offer which is fully 
explained in the book. 

This offer is so liberal, and makes it so easy to save and 
make money that even individual farmers are clubbing to- 
gether and buying our Threshing Outfits for neighborhood use. 

They are doing their own threshing when most conven- 
ient, and are making big money around home after their 
own threshing is done. 

We can’t tell you in this ad how liberal our offer is, but it is 
such a big opportunity that every Farmer, every Thresherman 
should get our Free Book and learn fully what it'means to tjiem 
whether they ever thought of owning a Threshing Outfit or not. 

We are not making this offer, 
(which saves $600 to $1,000 on every 
purchase) on something new or un- 
tried. Our Winneshiek Traction En- 
gines and Separators are in use in 
every state in the Union where threshing is done, by the most 
successful threshermen in the United States. Experienced 
threshers know them and respect them. 

The many patented features of both Engine and Separator 
make the Winneshiek outfits by far the simplest, most durable 


Please 

Remember This 


and most economical that can be bought at any price. The Free 
Book fully illustrates all these labor-saving and grain-saving 
patents. 

One single patent — our Oscillating 

I I QQfo -fQ 15% Device — puts 10 to 15 per cent more 

mi m ^ grain into your bins. This amount is 

More uraitl wasted— carried out unthreshed in the 
^ straw with other separators. This de- 
vice works on the principle of the old-fashioned flail, 250 strokes 
a minute. It gets out every kernel of the grain. Flax is not 
crushed and timothy seed is not hulled. What would it mean to 
ou in dollars to get 10 to 15 per cent more grain each season ? 
tet this is but a single patented feature of the famous Winne- 
shiek Separator. 

On the outfit illustrated below you 
would save $850.75 on our plan over an in- 
ferior Engine and Separator of equal ca- 
pacity. This will give you an idea of what 
our Free Book and our Wonderful Offer 
means to you. Sit right down now, before you forget, and write 
us for this book. It means so much to you in dollars and cents 
that you can’t afford to put it off. Get a pencil and write a letter 
or postal card NOW. 

CASCADEN MFG. CO., 365 A Street, Grand Forks, N. Dakota 

Factory and Rome Office, Waterloo, Iowa 
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How to Save 
$850.75 
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IDAHO AGRONOMIST ON ALASKA WHEAT 


Yield of Fields Already Harvested in 
That State Only 20 to 35 Bush- 
els, Instead of Approximating 
Two Hundred. 


The two plots of Alaskan and Egyp- 
tian seven headed wonder wheat, 
growing side by side on the state ex- 
periment farm here, were harvested 
on Wednesday. As soon as threshing 
is completed the yield will be announced. 
A complete milling test will follow 
and a bulletin will be issued by the 
station giving the result, so that the 
farmers of the west will have absolute 
evidence of the fact already established 
here, that the famed Alaska is nothing 
more than the Egyptian — a wheat with- 
out milling quality. An additional in- 
dication of the fact that the Alaska is 
not what its discoverer claims is found 
in a letter just receix ed by Professor Olin 
from Professor R. E. Hyslop, agronomist 
of the Idaho experiment station, who 
states that the yield of the Alaska 
is only 20 to 35 bushels, in fields al- 
ready harvested. The discoverer’s 
claims run all the way from 100 to 
222 bushels to the acre. Following is 
a copy of Professor Hyslop’s letter: 
“Would it be possible for you to 
send us a head of your Mummy or 
Egyptian wheat, as I understand you 
grew some against this so-called Alas- 
ka this year. Many people here are 
so skeptical that they have refused to 
take my word for the statement that 
this much advertised Alaska is Egyp- 
tian wheat. If I could obtain a head 
of the Egyptian wheat from you my 
statements would undoubtedly have 
greater weight. I hate to see the peo- 
ple so badly fooled so close to our sta- 
tion. Most of this wheat has been 
harvested. It has yielded from 20 to 
35 bushels per acre. These fields 
which are not harvested, report has 
it, will go over 100. I should think 
the people would catch onto such ex- 
aggerated reports. 

R. E. Hyslop, Agronomist.” 


LAST YEAR’S LUMBER CUT 


Figures of the lumber cut in 1907 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
and the Forest Service showed the larg- 
est total ever reported in the United 
States, exceeding by over seven per 
cent the cut reported for 1906, until 
then the record year. This does not 
necessarily show a larger actual cut than 
in 1906, for the returns obtained last 
year were more complete than ever be- 
fore. The figures themselves disclose 
some interesting facts. 


In 1907, 28,850 mills made returns, 
and their production was over 40 billion 
feet of lumber. This is believed to in- 
clude 95 per cent of the actual cut. In 
1906, 22,395 mills reported about 3714 
billion feet. Since according to these 
figures nearly 29 per cent more mills re- 
ported last year than the year before, 
while' the increase in production was on- 
ly a little over seven per cent, it might 
be thought that the amount actually 
manufactured must have been greater 
in the earlier year. This, however, 
would be a too hasty inference, for it is 
almost wholly among mills of small in- 
dividual output that the gain in the 
number of establishments reporting has 
been made. 

A classification of the returns by 
states and regions throws additional 
light on the situation. Individual 
changes, as for example the remarkable 
rise of Texas from eighth to third place 
among the lumber-producing states, are 
doubtless accounted for primarily by the 
greater accuracy of the 1907 figures; but 
in the majority of cases the advances 
and declines can be traced to specific in- 
fluences. 

Before the year closed the general 
business depression was severely felt in 
the lumber industry. It was not, how- 
ever, the most important cause - of a fall- 
ing off in the production of the year 
where a falling off occurred. For de- 
cline in production took place only in 
certain regions. The South is the region 
of greatest activity in lumber produc- 
tion, and yellow pine the most import- 
ant wood, forming 33 per cent of the en- 
tire cut of the country. The cut of yel- 
low pine reported shows an increase of 
13 per cent over that of 1906. In the 
early part of the year many of the south- 


ern mills cut so heavily that the total 
was greater than ever before. 

In the Lake States the falling off 
evidenced the waning supply of white 
pine. Michigan, which for many years 




All steel and iron, 3 stiokes 
to round; 2 men can run it.' 
Record, 3 tons in 1 hour. A 
feed each stroke. Smooth 
bales; easv draft. Free 
trial. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, Ask for Catalog 45 
Auin-Forian 
Hay Press Co., 

1«aiW.12th St.i 
Kansas City, Mo, 




THE PLOW FOR YOU 

IS TH E 

Reeves Flexible Frame Steam 
Lift Engine Gang Plow 

And you can procure it in sizes suitable for small 
or large power, small or large farms, and for use in 
connection with any make of Steam Traction En- 
gine. 

The Reeves Engine C4ang Plow is the only fully 
successful Engine Gang Plow— for it is the only one 
adapted to all conditions of land. It is equally satis- 
factory on rough or rolling land, as on level fields, 
Is suitable for use in small or large fields. You 
should have one now for fall work. You can not 
only do your own plowing but the plowing of the 
entire community. Your plow is sure to prove a 
most profitable investment. 

This Plow and the Reeves Plowing Traction En- 
gine are fully described In a large catalog on Plow- 
ing, which is sent free upon request. This catalog 
is full of illustrations of plowing scenes, and con- 
tains telling letters from users of both Plow and 
Engine. Send for it today. 

REEVES & CO., 104 Fifth St., COLUMBUS, IND. 


First Cost the Only Cost 

Look to the future when you buy your wagon and buy it once for all. For 
the same money you would pay for a good wooden wagon you can get 


Double the' Strength 
No Breakdowns 

By buying the 

Davenport 

Roller-Bearing 
Steel Wagon 

It is practically all steel- 
trussed steel wheels, steel 
gears, steel hubs like the 
modern automobile — nothing 
to dry apart or get loose. 



The Roller-Bearings 

Make 30% to 50% Lighter Draft 

This is the greatest advance ever made in wagon 
building. They are dust, sand and water-proof. Need 
oiling only occasionally, oil without removing wheels 
Don’t buy a wagon till you know all about the Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon. 
Let us show you why it’s the only wagon you can afford to buy. Send for free Catalog R 
and do it today, before you forget. 

Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 
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led all the States in lumber production , 
and then gave way to Wisconsin, sank 
in 1907 from fourth to seventh place, 
While Wisconsin went from third to 
fifth. Minnesota as late as 1S05 held 
fourth place. Last year it went from 
seventh to ninth. It was not until the 
latter 90 ’s that the south displaced this 
group of states as the most important 
in all the Atlantic coast states from the 
Carolinas to Texas, the region as a 
whole will doubtless maintain its lead- 
ing position for some years, in spite of 
the fact that at the present rate the bulk 
of the timber will be gone in another 
decade; but in totals of production by 
individual states the leadership has 
since 1905 been held by Washington. 

The figures of production show that 
during 1907 Washington fell off very de- 
cidedly from its huge cut of 1906, while 
its sister state Oregon, is credited with a 
slight increase in its total. In the early 
part of the year Washington suffered 
from a car shortage, and at the end the 
combined effects of business disturb- 
ance and higher freight rates had 
brought the industry almost to paraly- 
sis. Oregon kept up its cut because of 
its larger proportion of coastwise and 
foreign trade. These two states to- 
gether produced more lumber than any 
other two states in the Union. 

It is a striking fact that tho lumber 
prices have been steadily going up dur- 
ing the last half century, the per capita 
consumption of lumber has also been 
going up. In 1850, according to the 
best figures obtainable, the average con- 
sumption to each person in the country 
was 250 feet, in 1900, 460 feet, and in 
1907, 480 feet. This illustrates what 
has been found true the world over — 
that with industrial progress the de- 
mand for wood becomes greater and 
greater. *hj'ij 



NORTH DAKOTA FREE TRAVELING 
LIBRARIES 

The state traveling libraries are small 
collections of books generally from for- 
ty-five to fifty in number which are sent 
out by the Public Library Commission 
at Bismarck to communities in which 
stations have been established. A li- 
brary is kept six months and then re- 
turned to the Commission and ex- 
changed for another and different lot of 
books. The books must be loaned free 
of charge to all responsible persons in the 
community. The libraries are made up 
of books for grown people and for chil- 
'dren. 

It is true that well selected traveling 
libraries result in much better reading 
on the part of the borrowers than in the 
ordinary city library where people may 
choose from a greater number of books. 
Here, in a small place, is a little group of 


books which must be read, if at all, with- 
in the six month's time allowed, and the 
books become an important feature in 
the life of the town. It has been found 
desirable to keep the library in the most 
convenient public place — a post office, 
tore, residence or school house. Thk 
books drawn from these libraries are 
read by many members of a family or 
household, so that the actual reading is 
two or three times as great as the record- 
ed circulation. 

The libraries now owned are those 
which were formerly sent out by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to the County Superintendents and 
circulated by the latter among the dif- 
ferent school districts. So many of the 
libraries have been in use for a number 
of years that it has been necessary to 
withdraw many of the older collections. 
During the Inst six months it has been 
the work of the Public Library Com- 
mission to reorganize as many of the 
better libraries as have been returned by 
the County Superintendents, some thir- 
ty in .number, and to send them out 
again to communities that have applied 
for them. The community applying for 
a library is asked to secure the signa- 
tures on an application blank of at least 
six persons who are responsible residents 
and interested in getting the traveling 
library. They are asked to find a suit- 
able location for the library where all 
the public will have access to the books, 
to appoint a librarian who will try to in- 
terest the people in the books, and to 
pay freight on the libraries both ways 
to and from Bismarck. 

The present problem is to supply 
enough libraries for all the communities 
applying for them. It has been de- 
cided that with the limited number of 
good libraries now available they should 
be sent to communities least able to se- 
cure and maintain libraries for them- 
selves and this would mean to com- 
munities under 500 in population. In 


a state like North Dakota the traveling 
library is the solution of the book supply 
for a very large proportion of the people. 
There are not yet enough city or town 
libraries to supply the much desired 
books for the country people and the 
traveling library sent from a state center 
is the most economical and satisfactory 
method of supplying books for the small- 
er communities. 

There are thirty-six towns in the state 
under 500 people. Each should be a 
station for traveling libraries. The 
greatest demand comes from the county 
districts and unincorporated places. It 
is probable there are at least 250 rural 
communities in the state which would be 
glad to have traveling libraries and 
would make excellent use of them. 
There are thirty-four towns having be- 
tween 500 and 1000 people that ought to 
have traveling libraries with which they 
might try the library experiment and 
prove the value of a public library. The 
Commission's small appropriation of 
SI 500 a year does not begin to meet the 


I oiiv lA/antorl in each localit y to 

LdUJ WalllCU re p r esent us among 
her own sex. Fine opportunity to make 
big money in a clean, honorable busi- 
ness. Address. THE WORLD CO., 

400 Cleveland Ave.. Chicago. 


SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE FOR 
CASH. 

Hundreds of people in all parts of the country 
who want to buy farms, homes, businesses, etc., 
read and advertise in the Farm and Real Estate 
World. If you wish to buy, sell or trade any- 
thing and save commission, send 75c for a year’s 
subscription and we will give you a 25- word ad 2 
months free. If you want more than 25 words 
send one cent for each extra word each insertion. 
Real estate men may have their names printed 
free for one year in our “Directory of Reliab e 
Agents” by becoming subscribers. It’s a busi- 
ness bringer. Three months’ trial subscription, 
10c. Address Farm and Real Estate World, 
400 Cleveland ave., Chicago, 111. 


VERXA 

A FARGO, N. D. 


“The Cash Grocer” 

We buy in large quantities, for cash only, for 
our various stores and can save you money. 



SEED WANTED 

We wish to buy anything in choice 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Speltz, Rye, Flax, Corn, Millet, 
Timothy, Clover, Bromus, Buckwheat, 

Peas, Beans, Etc. 

FARGO SEED HOUSE, - - - Fargo, N. D. 
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general library demands made upon the 
Commission, provide for the legislative 
reference library required by the law 
creating the Commission, and leave any- 
thing for buying new traveling libraries 
which are so needed by the state at 
large. In some of the new library com- 
missions the small funds for traveling li- 
braries have been increased by private 
donations. In Oregon as soon as the 
Commission was established Mrs. Lee 
Hoffman of Portland gave $500 for the 
first ten libraries; Mr. W. B. Ayor of 
Portland gave the Commission $1,000 
for books and four towns of the state 
paid 950 each, the cost of one library, 
thus contributing to the system in order 
to secure for their towns the benefit of 
the other libraries. 

The blessings resulting from the trav- 
eling libraries are so great and the ex- 
pense so small comparatively that the 
movement has won friends and sym- 
pathy in a wonderful manner. The in- 
dividual, family and community life has 
been brightened and quickened by the 
wholesome and entertaining books that 
have found their way to homes in the 
isolated hamlets. Will not some North 
Dakota friend come forth and make a 
contribution to so worthy a cause ? “It 
is after all, not the few great libraries 
but the thousand small, that do most for 
the people.” 

Persons who desire to. establish sys- 
tems of traveling libraries under control 
of the state and who wish further in- 
formation regarding the subject are re- 
quested to correspond with the Public 
Library Commission at Bismarck. 


IMPORTANCE OF DRAINAGE 


Ridding Roads of Storm and Under- 
ground Water Subject of Thoughtful 
Paper Sent Out by the United States 
Office of Public Roads. Will Soon 
Issue a Bulletin on Concrete Drains. 

With an average of 27,000 tons of 
water falling in the form of rain on each 
mile of public road in the United States 
annually, it is scarcely to be marveled 
at that the ten commandments of the 
road builder can be summed up suc- 
cincly in the word “drainage.” 

The saying has truth for a basis, as 
good drainage is the primary requisite 
for all roads. Even in sand roads this 
holds true, for there “good drainage” 
means such as will safely remove the 
storm water without erosion or gullying 
and still retain the surface moisture. 

To secure good drainage one must 
take into consideration both the surface 
water and the underground water. The 
surface wafer must be removed quickly 
and completely and without subjecting 
the road to excessive scour or erosion. 
For this reason, the center of the road 


should be raised and the slope towards 
the side ditches should be from one-half 
to one inch to each foot distance, or so 
that the water will run freely to the side 
ditches and not flow down the road or 
remain in puddles on the roadway. The 
side ditches should be of ample size to 
care for the severest storms with a fall 
of not less than six inches to each one 
hundred feet. Frequent and ample 
cross drains should be constructed and 
every opportunity taken to get the water 
away from the road as quickly as pos- 
sible. Any road along which you see 
water standing in the side ditches or on 
which puddles of water have collected or 
which has been badly gullied and eroded 
by the rains has poor drainage and is in 
need of immediate attention. In fact 
earth rotids nearly always require a little 
attention after each rain. The split- 
log drag is essentially a tool to maintain 
good drainage on our earth roads, and 
should be used after each rain. On a 
heavy clay or gumbo soil the drag when 
properly used tends to puddle the road 
surface, keep it free from ruts, dense, 
smooth and hard, thus securing the best 
surface drainage possible. 

But in many places the underground 
water is too near the surface and must 
be removed before a good road will be 
possible. This means that some form 
of sub-drainage must be resorted to, 
usually tile drains, of clay or concrete. 
Water from whatever source must be 
gotten rid of effectively, for water plus 
clay or gumbo invariably equals mud 
when mixed in spring and summer. 
Water becomes ice in winter and as 
water in freeizng expands one-eighth its 
volume, the road heaves out of shape 
and when the ice melts the road disap- 
pears beneath the rising tide of mud 
constantly fed by rains, melting snows 
and underground springs. ^ 

In seepy and boggy places the^sub- 
drainage in order to be fully~]effective 
should lower the water level to note less 
than three feet below the road surface. 
If tiles are used they should be carefully 
laid, true to grade. Most failures in 
tile drainage can be* attributed to care- 
lessness in laying, or too flat grade. Tile 
less than 4 inches in diameter should 
rarely be used, nor should a grade of less 
than 6 inches to the 100 feet be used un- 


less absolutely necessary. In a very 
dense soil, it is always advisable to cov- 
er the tile to at least a depth of 6 to 12 
inches with coarse sand or fine gravel. 
Care should always be taken to secure a 
free outlet for the drains and to protect 
the outlet with a concrete bulkhead or 
catchbasin, which can always be kept 
clean and the outlet free. 

A bulletin is now in course of prepar- 
ation by the United States Office of 
Public Roads telling how to make con- 
sisted rains. This bulletin will treat the 
cubject fully, explaining carefully every 
point that may arise in making drain 
pipes and culverts. 

Boys Interested in Corn Culture Con- 
tests Should Read Personal on Page 28. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 

i n each town to ride and exhihit sample 
Bicycle. Write /or special offer. 

We Ship on Approval -without a cent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

and prepay freight on every bicycle. 

FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 

— - — and sundries. Do not buy until you receive our cat- 

alogsand learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept, e 240 Chicago, III, 



HIM BH THE great succotagk 

JUlvflOU SEPARATOR 

Capacity 60 bu. per hour, separates wild or tame 
oats from wheat and 
barley, the only per- 
fect cockle separator 
on the market, to clean 
your seed wheat, the 
Tjest flax cleaner made 
as well as for timothy, 
clover, etc. The Jumbo 
has 48 sq. feet of galv- 
anized wire cloth to do the work. Six times as 
much surface, as any machine made. That’s 
why the J u in bo does the best work and has the 
greatest capacity of any grain separator and is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, or can be re- 
turned and money will be refunded. It won’t 
cost you anything to try it and satisfy your- 
self. Write today for free catalogue to the 
MiNNEAPOUS SEPARATOR CO 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN* 




Before you send us any money 
send fo rour free catalog and 
select the 
kindof rang* 
or heatet 
you want on 
trial. 


PEOPLES 
SUPPLYGOMPANY 

241 4TH AV. S. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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6i Broadway, 
Fargo, N. D. 


Perfumes, Colognes, Toilet Water, White Lead, Linseed Oil, Carriage 
Paint, Mixed Paint, Roof Paint. Choice Cigars, Imported and 
Domestic. Trusses and Shoulder Braces. Var- 
nishes, Brushes, Etc. 
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VELVET CHAFF WHEAT 

Last year we called attention to the 
fact that Velvet Chaff wheat did not 
produce as good flour as either the Fife 
or Durum. It is reported to be a heavy 
yielder and it weighs from 60 to 64 
pounds per bushel which of course is an 
advantage to the farmer. Experiments 
thus far this season show Velvet Chaff 
to be much better than last year, but yet 
it is considerably below our standard 
wheats for bread baking purposes. This 
wheat is sold under various names such 
as Johnson's, Dakota Climax, etc. 


ALASKA WHEAT 


During the past few weeks we have 
heard a good deal about the wonderful 
quality of the Alaska wheat. Some of 
the calculations made based on theory, 
not practice, have worked out some 
marvelous results. It has been claimed 
that the yield is 200 bushels per acre and 
the wheat is being sold to the farmers at 
$20 per bushel for seed. Well worth it 
if the claim is true. 

Investigation seems to indicate, how- 
ever, that the famous Alaska wheat is 
without special merit. It is said to be 
the old miracle wheat. Parties who 
have visited Idaho, where the wheat, 
is grown, report that they did not see a 
farm that would yield 35 bushels per acre ; 
in fact the common wheat grown in the 
neighbor-hood was yielding better than 
the famous Alaska wheat. The wheat 
is soft and not a good gluten strength. 
If we had to judge from the sample seen 
by the writer we should say that the 


whole thing was a fake and advise North 
Dakota farmers to leave it well alone. 


WINTER WHEAT 

There is quite a growing sentiment in 
some parts of the state for trying winter 
wheat in North Dakota. In fact we 
have farmers in different parts of the 
state who have for the past 2 or 3 years 
been growing the wheat with good suc- 
cess so far as the yields is concerned. 
Perhaps a different story will be told, 
however, when we have an unfavorable 
winter unless farmers should do as has 
been suggested by one who has grown 
the wheat, sow a small quantity of bar- 
ley in the fall with the wheat which will 
make a rapid growth and serve as an 
mulch and hold the snow in place. 

Winter wheat, however, is quite dif- 
ferent from our North Dakota wheats. 
They will not make the same grade of 
flour, it is much softer, contains less 
gluten and makes a much smaller loaf of 
bread. In growing winter wheat these 
facts should not be over-looked and 
North Dakota should strive to keep 
well to the front as a wheat growing 
state; and in the production of the wheat 
of such superior quality as to command 
a high price. We should be glad to 
hear the experiences of our readers with 
winter wheat. 


BLEACHED FLOUR 

One year ago, says Prof. Ladd, I spoke 
before this association on the subject 
of bleached flour. A year's additional 
experience has convinced me that this 
evil is one that should be considered by 
this association. It is an evil not con- 
fined to any one part of the country 
and, therefore, is of interest to the con- 
sumers in every part of the Uinon. 

The process of flour bleaching carried 
on by the use of nitrogen peroxide is a 
chemical process and not any part of the 
milling process. It is not, as is claimed, 
an “aging process,” but it is practiced 
for the purposes of deception and fraud ; 
and the ingredient used to bring about 
the change is an active chemical that 
causes changes to take place in the oil; 
renders the flour and bread, made there- 
from, less digestible and less nutritious; 
destroys its characteristic sweet and 
nutty flavor, so much sought for, until 
the bread produced from such flour at 
the present time is far from what it 
should be. > 

Bearing on this point the editor of the 
American Grocery recently said editori- 
ally: 

“It is said that ninety per cent of the 
flour milled is bleached, or, as some des- 
ignate it, “aged,” by a chemical process. 
The excuse is that the people demand 
white bread. We doubt it. Consum- 
ers want sweet, nutty bread, of natural 


color, and they fail to get it because the 
flour of today is lacking in flavor. We 
do not know why, but we do know that 
appetizing bread is scarce; that the art 
of home-made bread making is on the 
decline. Whether bleaching the flour, 
which naturally comes thru age, is in 
part responsible or not, we cannot say. 

I trust that the members of our asso- 
ciation may take steps at this meeting 
which will discountenance the further 
practice of the process of bleaching. 


Mohall, N. D. Aug. 10th, 1908. 
E. F. Ladd, Editor, N. D. Farmer. 

Fargo, N. D. 

Dear Sir: 

The undersigned as secretary of the 
North Dakota Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has addressed a communica- 
tion to Senator P. J. McCumber which 
you may find will be of sufficient in- 
terest to your readers to print. 

As the author of Senate Bill No. 382 
known as the Federal Grain Inspection 
Bill, now pending before Congress, 
would like to get your views on some 
important points, to my notion, lacking 
in the bill in its present form. 

Section 2 of the bill reads: “That said 
Secretary (meaning Secertary of Agri- 
culture) shall also apoint, in accordance 
with the rules of Civil Service, at each 
of the following cities, to-wit: Portland, 
Maine; Boston; New York; Philadel- 
phia; Baltimore; Chicago; Minneapolis; 
Duluth; Superior; Kansas City, Mo. St. 
Louis; New Orleans; Seattle; Tacoma, 
and San Francisco, and at such other 
important centers of interstate trade 
and commerce in grain as he may con- 
sider necessary or proper for the carry- 
ing oqt the provisions of this act, one 
chief grain inspector and such assistants 
as may be required to inspect and grade 
grains as herein provided.” 

Unless construction on “and such 
other important centers of interstate 
and commerce,” can be construed to 
mean that the secretary is authorized 
and that he will appoint grain inspectors 
at local markets, where grain is offered 
in sufficient quantities to warrant, one 
being stationed, the bill if made a law, 
would be valueless, or practically so, to 
those whom you intend to benefit. 

I fear the construction of “other im- 
portant centers” would eliminate, prob- 
ably every marketing place in North 
Dakota, and your labors, long and faith- 
ful as they have been, for the federal in- 
spection bill would prove of no value to 
your constituency 

In order that full benefit accrue to the 
grain producers of North Dakota and 
others similarily situated thruout the 
Union, provision must be made that an 
inspector be located at each marketing 
place where half million or more bush- 
els of grain is sold. This inspector 
should be an expert in his line, compe- 
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tent to weigh, grade and dock all grain 
offered, giving the seller a certificate, 
charging therefore, say ten cents, which 
fee would probably make the inspection 
department self-sustaining. Figuring 
100 bushels to the load it would give the 
inspector at least $500 which with other 
weighing, in many instances would 
amount to $500 in fees, giving the local 
inspector fair salary for his services 

After the North Dakota farmer de- 
livers his grain to the local elevator, his 
interest in the grain ceases. No federal 
or state law regulating docking, grading 
or inspecting, of any kind can be passed 
that will accure to his benefit after he 
sells. In order to benefit him, he must 
be reached while he is the owner of the 
grain. Very truly, 

M. O. Hall 

SELLING BLEACHED FLOUR 

On a par with the practice indulged in 
by certain manufacturers of embalming 
the food products which they send into 
the market, says Commissioner Foust of 
Pennsylvania, is the conduct of some 
dealers in flour of bleaching inferior- 
grades by the use of chemicals. This is 
done, of course, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the purchaser. He is hood- 
winked into paying a stiff price for a 
cheap product and in addition is prob- 
ably injured in health by the chemicals 
used in the bleaching process. This is 
one of the most dastardly of practices, 
for the reason that it not only cheats the 
customer but exposes him to dangers 
which may ruin his health and shorten 
his life. 

Various complaints concerning the 
quality of much of the flour sold in this 
state have come to the office of the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. These 
have all been carefully noted and an 
effort will be made to determine just 
what proportion of the flour sold in this 
state has been artifically whitened and 
what proportion is being sold without 
such adulteration. This is a matter of 
vital importance to the whole people 
since there are few families who do not 
use large quantities of flour or bread in 
the course of a year. Bread has been 
well called the staff of life, but if the staff 
of life may be depended upon no longer 
we have indeed fallen upon perilous 
times. On account of the complaints 
made by consumers and with a view to 
begin the work of examining the quality 
of the flour sold in our chief city, Special 
Agent H. P. Cassidy, of Philadelphia, 
purchased various brands of flour on 
sale there . These samples have been care- 
fully analyzed by Professor Charles H. 
La Wall, and it is quite likely that some 
prosecutions will be the result, the 
charge that chemicals have been used to 
whiten the flour having been confirmed 
in some instances. Indeed Agent Cas- 
sidy has terminated one case already, 


the defendant offering no defense and 
promptly paying the fine of $60 and 
costs. It is not likely this man will be 
caught selling bleached flour again. 

There are at least two objections to 
the sale of chemically bleached flour. 
One is the deception practiced upon the 
public. It makes an inferior and cheap 
grade of flour resemble the better grades 
so closely that the fraud can be detected 
by analysis only, a branch of the world’s 
work in which the average housekeeper 
has little practice. And it exposes the 
consumer to certain risks from the effects 
of the chemicals used that he would 
shun if aware of his danger. Thus it is 
contrary to law and those who sell such 
flour deserve punishment and are likely 
to receive it in due time if they persist in 
putting it upon the market. That se- 
vere punishment is deserved will prob- 
ably be the verdict of every lover of 
wholesome bread in the Commonwealth. 


CHANGES IN LIVESTOCK QUARANTINE 
REGULATIONS 

The good headway being made by the 
Bureau of Animal industry, in cooper- 
ation with state authorities, in the eradi- 
cation of scabies in sheep and cattle is 
shown by the proposed early release of 
considerable territory from qnarantine. 

The Department of Agricultute will 
soon issue an order (B. A. I. Order 152) 
releasing portions of North Dakota, Ok- 
lahoma, and Colorado from quarantine 
on account of scabies in cattle. The 
territory released is as follows: The 
counties of Williams, Ward, McLean, 
Wells, Eddy, Foster, Stutsman, Kidder, 
Burleigh, Emmons, Logan, and McIn- 
tosh in the State of North Dakota, a 
portion of what was formerly Woodward 
county of the Territory of Oklahoma, 
and the counties of Boulder, Jefferson, 
Denver, Douglas, Teller, Custer the re- 
mainder of Larimer and Fremont coun- 
ties, a small portion of Arapahoe Coun- 
ty, and those portions of El Faso, Pueb- 
lo, Huerfano, and Las Animas counties 
lying west of the Eighth Guide Meridian 
West, in the State of Colorado. There 
still remain in quarantine all or portions 
of Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico. 

Amendment 2 to B. A. I. Order 146 
will also soon be issued releasing from 
quarantine on account of sheep scab the 
states of Kansas and Nebraska, that por- 
tion of North Dakota lying north and 
east of the Missouri River, and that por- 
tion of South Dakota lying east of the 
Missouri Rever. The tetritory remain- 
ing in quarantine for sheep scab consists 
of the entire states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, and Texas, the territories of 


Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of 
North Dakota nd South Dakota. 

Special orders will also be issued per- 
mitting, under certain conditions, the 
importation of Canadian cattle for ex- 
hibition at the Vermont State Fair, 
White River Junction, Vt., September 
22 to 25, and of Canadian sheep for ex- 
hibition at the International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, November 28 to 
December 10, also for the shipment of 
cattle from above the Texas fever quar- 
tatine line for exhibition at the Georgia 
State Fair at Atlanta, October 8 to 24. 

Copies of any of the regulations above 
referred to, giving particulars as to the 
matters covered, may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


ALASKA WHEAT 


In the July issue of the North Dakota 
Farmer there was copied an article en- 
titled “Wonderful New Wheat” as de- 
scribed by the Farmer’s Tribune. The 
article was handed in by a subscriber 
during the absence of the editor from the 
state, and we regret that it found its 
way into the columns of the North. Da- 
kota Farmer, for there is no question but 
what the Alaska wheat is one of the big- 
gest frauds practiced, if we are to judge 
of what has actually been found as com- 
pared with what has been claimed by its 
promoters . Those who have studied the 
condition in Idaho state that the yield 
will rarely exceed 35 bushels per acre, 
while the wheat generally in the state 
will go much better. 


IMMUNE FLAX 


Prof. H. L. Bolley of the department 
of botany at the agricultural college has 
just returned from an inspection tour of 
the plots of resistance flax which were 
planted at various places on diseased 
land over the state this last spring. The 
flax is a strain that has been developed 
at the college and is supposed to have 
the property of living and maturing on 
ground that is affected with the flax 
wilt. 

The professor reports that the sam- 
ples *of the flax show marked resist- 
ance in some of the places where they 
were planted but under very adverse 
conditions the samples have not proven 
wholly resistant. In all cases the 
samples that have been tried on dis- 
eased ground have done far better than 
the ordinary flax and in some cases 
they will produce a full crop. The 
farmers over the sfate who have been 
watching the experiments are very 
much pleased with the results so far 
and the department is assured that 
the principle upon which it is working 
is evidently right. More of the flax 
will be given a trial next year. 
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Pure Food Department* 

All Matters Pertaining to Foods will be Discussed in this Department 


BAD EGGS AND POULTRY 


To whom it may concern : 

The attention of producers and deal- 
ers in eggs and poultry is called to the 
provisions of clause 8 of section 9 of the 
food laws as follows : 

“If it consists wholly or in part of a 
diseased, decomposed, filthy or putrid 
animal or vegetable substance, or if such 
substance or substances be used in the 
preparation thereof, or if it is the pro-d 
uct of a diseased animal, or one that has 
died otherwise than by slaughter.” 
The same shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated within the meaning of the law. 

Parties violating the provisions of this 
law are liable to a fine of twenty-five to 
one hundred dollars and all necessary 
costs. By order of the court such prod- 
ucts may be sized and destroyed. 

All producers are warned not so offer 
eggs or poultry for sale which are not 
fresh and wholesome and all dealers, 
who buy or deal in stale or rotten eggs 
and decomposed or tainted poultry will 
be prosecuted to the full extent of the 
law 

From this time on dealers in the above 
mentioned articles of food will be prose- 
cuted wherever evidence can be ob- 
tained. 

(Signed) E. F. LADD, Com. 


THE NECESSITY FOR PURE FOOD 

“No citizen who believes in human 
responsibility, would want to go to his 
grave feeling that his greed had helped 
to shorten the lives of many of his fel- 
low men.” 

We quote the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the foregoing, to show how rea-, 
ly serious this question is in the estima- 
tion of a body of experts, who are there, 
in part, to protect the public health. 

And the point is worthy of careful 
note, because, as a rule, the average con- 
sumer of groceries pays little or no at- 
tention to the injury he might suffer 
from improperly prepared or adulter- 
ated food. That it is really* a life and 
death question only a few admit in their 
own minds. But that it is such a ques- 
tion was the main cause of the Federal 
Pure Fo6d Law being put into existence. 

Consumers can greatly contribute to- 
ward the enforcement of the National 
and State laws on this head. Their own 
health necessitates that they scrutinize 
labels of food products, while demand- 
ing those only which are unquestion- 
ably pure. 


No matter how gooda thing looks, if it 
be adulterated or “preserved” common 
prudence warns the housekeeper away 
from it. 

Most retail grocers prefer to sell good 
goods, and knowing that permanent 
trade is dependant upon good goods, 
they are anxious to sell things just as 
represented. It is money in their pock- 
ets to keep customers in good health and 
in a satisfied state of mind concerning all 
purchases. 

So customers need feel no hesitation 
in making known to the grocer any- 
thing of an injurious character, as such 
information enables the grocer to know 
what to avoid when he buys from the 
wholesaler. 

The grocer who makes a specialty of 
cleanliness soon attracts the best sort of 
customers. Nearly all of our city’s 
grocers are as neat and clean in their 
stores as any in any part of the United 
States. Quaker habits of cleanliness 
have become a by-Word all over the 
country, and this city in its markets and 
stores is, perhaps, the neatest to be 
found anywhere. 

Our market retailers fully appreciate 
the appetizing effects of a cleanly dis- 
play of foods and meats, etc. None in 
the whole country understand or prac- 
tice it better. Our big markets have al- 
ways been considered one of the great 
sights of the town, which visitors great- 
ly enjoy even when making no pur- 
chases. 

Then cleanliness has much to do with 
protecting goods from infection. 

There was a time when the average 
citizen usually ate what was set before 
him, asking no question for politeness 
sake. But things are different now. 
Men want to know what they are putting 
into their stomachs. And the manu- 
facturer who best satisfies them on this 
point has adopted a very large method of 
building up a good permanent trade. 

The dairy and Food Division of our 
Agricultural Department states that 
there is a decided increase in interest in 
the discussion of food problems among 
the people of this state. People are 
noting how they can promote their own 
welfare, and secure the safety of their 
children by encouraging and supporting 
their servants who are charged with the 
duty of enforcing the pure food regula- 
tions of the state. 

Nothing is more effectual in the en- 
forcement of good laws than the knowl- 
edge that enlightened public sentiment 
is sustaining the officers who are charged 
with the execution of the acts of the As- 


sembly. And nothing is more disas- 
trous than the belief that the people are 
indifferent to law enforcement. 

It is a singular thing, says the report, 
that the state contains some men who 
would rather do wrong than right. 

If they are not breaking one law it is 
another which meets with their disfavor. 
“They seem to have been born crooked.” 
“They are either unable or unwilling 
to walk in the straight path of business 
honesty. And thus it happens that they 
are constantly devising schemes for. 
eluding the law, for deceiving its agents 
and for deluding the people.” 
and for deluding the people.” 

“Just at present a goodly number of 
these individuals are trying to make 
fortunes by selling counterfeit butter.” 
In such cases, the moral fibre in them 
is too weak to stand up when the paths 
of wrong-doing present allurements of 
that kind. “The desire to make much 
money in the shortest possible time, be- 
comes a possession before which all re- 
gard for the health or the comfort of 
others falls.” 

For that reason law is an absolute 
necessity. 

These latter points are given consider- 
able prominence by the Department, as 
guides for the public to guard against. 


Prof. E. F. Ladd, state pure food 
commissioner, has received special au- 
thority from the secretary of agricul- 
ture, giving him authority to prose- 
cute any person, firm or corporation 
outside of North Dakota, and who 
sells food products or drugs in the 
state, not complying with the national 
or state laws, without taking the 
matter to the department of agricul- 
ture. 


Your last chance to use Personal 
on page 28. 


GROCERIES 

Buy at wholesale and save money. Write today 
for free catalog 103. GRIGGS & CO., ST. PAUL. 


HONEY 


Well ripened clover Hon- 
ey for Sale, guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and of the fin- 
est quality. One 30-lb. can 
11 H>c per lb.; 2 or more cans 11c; 12-lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 l^c per lb. Send for price 
list. Address 

M. V. FACEY, Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn. 


‘‘GRANTS 

Gandies are 

PURE.” 
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Pure Food Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance* with the pure food law of North Dakota and uf the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


“BUY” “CAT” 

HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 

“ECONOMY” “SATISFACTION” 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 

MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 

ST. PAUL , MINN. 


TOR THOSE WHO CARE.” 

NOKOMIS CANNED GOODS 

ARE 

Selected Fruits and Vegetables. 
ABSOLUTELY PUKE. 

Packed with Greatest Care in Sanitary Cans. 

Stone-Ordean- Wells Company, 

WHOLESALE GROCERS. 

DULUTH, MINN. MINOT, N. D. 

A GUARANTY OF PURITY. A WEL- 
COME GUEST at every table where the 
HOUSEWIFE demands the BEST. THE 
MONARCH LABEL insures QUALITY in 
Coffee, Catsup, Pickles, Maple Syrup, Canned 
Goods or any article bearing the MONARCH 
BRAND of REID MURDOCH & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


MONARCH BRAND 



FOOD PRODUCTS 


Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 



One package, 10 cents, makes one 
pint of wholesome Fruit Jelly. All 
flavors from true fruits. 



Food 

Products 


Canned Meats Pickles Olives 
Preserves etc. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


NEWELL’S EXTRA 
LINE 

Represents the highest quality of food 
products that can possibly be obtained. 
Purity and quantity always stand fore- 
most. 

/ 

Geo. R. Newell & Co., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 

MINNEAPOLIS, - - - MINN. 
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AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS. 


LAST CHANCE 


On October 1st we shall withdraw our 
special offer mentioned on page 28. It 
will be a long time before another such 
offer is made. Those who are interested 
in the cultivation of corn and who be- 
lieve in the mission of this magazine 
should accept this offer at once. 


CLEARANCE SALE 

The Envilla Stock Farm is now ad- 
vertising a clearance sale on a large 
scale. Many of our subscribers have 
patronized this concern, and we have 
failed to hear of one purchase not giving 
entire satisfaction. Mr. White is one of 
the most enthusiastic stock raisers in the 
state. He is foremost among the ex- 
hibitors at our state fairs and is de- 
serving of most liberal patronage. 


KALAMAZOO 


From the pig iron to the finished stove 
is but a short step, but have you ever 
considered the large number of middle- 
men between the manufacturer and the 
purchaser of the stove? The Kalama- 
zoo people are trying to make a short- 
cut for you. Will you accept their 
offer? It is up to you to give the 
Kalamazoo people a trial. Simply drop 
them a postal, asking for Catalog No. 
105. 


SHOW ME 

When a reliable company like the 
National Lead Company is willing to 
furnish free the means of testing their 
products, you may be pretty sure the 
products will stand the test. In their 
advertisement they offer to send the 
blowpipe, with which the boys and girls 
at home may have much enjoyment af- 
ter you have tested their paints. You 
should send for the blowpipe, whether or 
not you care to mention the N. D. F. 


TELEPHONES 


Every farm home should be supplied 
with a book on Rural Telephone Equip- 
ments, for the time is fast approaching 
when the telephone in the home will be 
as essential as any other necessity. This 
book is certainly worth far more than 
the little effort of sending for it. During 
the past five years the amount of tele- 
phone mileage has increased by leaps 
and bounds, and during the next five 
years it will astonish even the promoters 
of this boon to farm life. 


JUMBO 


This machine, like the famous ele- 
phant, is indeed great. It will certainly 
pay for itself in one season, if there is 
any large quantity of grain to be cleaned. 
On exhibition at our state fair it dem- 
onstrated clearly that it can effectually 
clean grain from every foreign seed. A 
catalog sent free upon application to the 
Minneapolis Separator Company will 
give a clear description as well as nu- 
merous enthusiastic testimonials. 


MORALITY 


On the cover page there is a little les- 
son on morality in business and the 
business value of morality. While at 
first thought there may seem to be no 
application of this teaching in the paint 
business, those who have made a study 
of that line of manufacture during the 
past few years are of the opinion that 
many a concern has been put to a se- 
vere test and found wanting. Some 
even have succumbed and no longer 
prey upon the credence of the public. 
Dealers as well as customers are be- 
ginning to rely upon standard goods 
manufactured on honor. 


A FREE TRIAL 


The Peoples Supply Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., whose advertise- 
ment appears in this issue, have certain- 
ly made a new departure in selling stoves 
of all kinds direct to the user. They 
.claim that their stoves are so im- 
proved and well made that they will 
save one-third of the fuel bill, and they 
also claim to sell at one-third less than 
you would pay the regular retail mer- 
chant, and to prove their claims they 
are willing to ship you one of their 
stoves on a 30 days free trial in your 
own home without you sending them 
own home without you sending them 
one cent of your money until they satis- 
fy you that what they claim is true. 

Their catalogue is free and we would 
advise you to send for one, as a trial of 
their stove will cost you nothing if you 
are not entirely satisfied. 


A PRIZE WINNER 

D. E. Morlock, Morriston, Ont., 
writes Nov. 14, 1907, “Your letter at 
hand. 1 think ABSORBINE the best 
remedy T have ever used. Have a fine 
yearling carriage colt that got a Bog 
Spavin a few days before Guelph Show. 
I used ABSORBINE as directed from 4 


to 6 times a day rubbing it in well and 
inside of a week you could not tell which 
leg was hurt. She carried the red rib- 
bon at Guelph and at 4 other shows 
after the cure. 

Whenever I hear of a neighbor having 
trouble with his stock I hand one of 
your pamphlets or advise him to get 
ABSOBRINE and quite a number are 
now using it around here.” 

ABSORBINE penetrates to the seat 
of trouble promptly and effectually, 
without blistering or removing the hair. 
Does not require the horse to be laid up. 
Mild ill its action but positive in its re- 
sults. It will give you satisfaction. 
$2.00 a bottle at druggist. Mfg. by 
W. F. Young, P. D. F., 233 Monmouth 
St. Springfield, Mass. 


KEMP FACTORY AGAIN ACTIVE 

At the George Huntington dairy 
farm on the Black Hawk road, says the 
Waterloo (Iowa). Courier, there is being 
tested out a manure spreader which ap- 
pears to the Courier reporter as being 
just as far ahead of any manure spread- 
er now in use, as are the present all steel 
twine binders ahead of the old wooden 
frame harvester. 

This spreader is made under patent 
No. 818098, dated April 17, 1906, and is- 
sued to Joseph S. Kemp of Newark Bai- 
ley, N. Y., who is recognized everywhere 
as the “Father of all manure spreaders.” 
In fact, Mr. Kemp regards it as the tri- 
umph of his life work, and there is no 
question but that he is entitled to the 
grateful thanks of the farmers of Ameri- 
ca for what he has done in producing a 
successful mechanical pulverizer and dis- 
tributor of a fertilizer that now almost 
doubles the productive capacity of the 
soil, and which formerly went to utter 
waste. Emerson’s epigram, “The man 
who makes two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, is a public bene- 
factor,” can truly be accredited to Jo- 
seph S. Kemp, and he rightfully belongs 
in that galaxy of inventors including 
McCormick, Fulton, Whitney and Watt. 

It is the purpose of the Kemp Manu- 
facturing Company to sell the new “Tri- 
umph ’ ’ spreaders direct t( * the dealers by 
mail. This will effect a big sa\in g in 
advertising and expense for traveling 
salesmen, which, combined with the low 
factory, cost, will enable the dealer to 
successfully meet the prices of any cata- 
logue merchant or mail order factory sell 
logue merchant or mail order factory 
lesling direct to the consumer. It is this 
system of buying which the dealer. must 
adopt in order to exist. 

Of this new style machine the big 
plant in Westfield addition can turn out 
50 machines per day as compared with 
40 machines of the old style formerly 
turned out in both the eastern and west- 
ern plants of the Kemp company. 
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Livestock. Department 

PROF. W. B. RICHARDS, Fditor & 


NORTH DAKOTA LIVE STOCK BREEDERS’ 
EXHIBIT AT THE MINNESOTA 
STATE FAIR 


North Dakota was represented by 
three of our breeders at the Minnesota 
State Fair. W. W. Brown of Amenia 
was there with his herd of Short -horns, 
Frank Sanford of Rogers and Geo. A. 
McFarland, Valley City, each showed a 
herd of Aberdeen Angus. These ex- 
hibitors made a good showing at Ham- 
line in competition with the best of their 
kind to be found in this country. The 
best herds of the United States are al- 
ways found at the Minnesota State Fair. 
These breeders go from Minnesota to 
the South Dakota State Fair held at 
Huron. 

HOG CHOLERA IN THE STATE 


Hog cholera has broken out in the state 
and already has done a great deal of 
damage. Up to date it has done the 
most damage in some of the best pure 
bred herds of the state and those that 
were shown at the State Fair at Fargo. 
As soon as the swine exhibitors returned 
home from the fair their pigs began to 
get sick and it proved to be cholera. 
The infection must have been brought 
to the fair by a herd from outside of the 
state, for their was no cholera known to 
be present in the state before the open- 
ing of the fair. 

Those who have investigated the 
source of the infection state that it was 
brought in by a herd shown from Min- 
nesota. The belief is confirmed by the 
fact that this herd was only one of two 
herds shown at both Fargo and Grand 
Forks fairs and the disease has broken 
out among the hogs shown at both 
points. 

This is a very nn ortunate condition 
for those that are growing, hogs in this 
state for if every precaution is not used 
to avoid infection of the herd the chanc- 
es of the hogs becoming infected is apt 
to take place. The disease is extreme- 
ly infectious and spreads from farm to 
farm very readily. 

Below is given a copy of the instruc- 
tions issued by the North Dakota Sani- 
tary Board thru the State Veterinarian 
Dr. Crewe of Devils Lake, N. D.; that 
should be followed to protect against 
the infection. A copy of the law regu- 
lating the control of hog cholera in this 
state is also given. 

Instructions 

Hog Cholera and Swine Plague 

These two disease resemble each other, 
and as both are equally contagious, the 


sapie measures must be used in ‘pre- 
vention and control. When several 
hogs die within a short time, it may be 
safely assumed that the cause is due to 
either hog cholera or swine plague, or 
both diseases at the same time, and the 
following instructions should be closely 
followin : 

Report the matter at once to the State 
Veterinarians. • 

Bury or burn at once all hogs which 
have died of any disease. 

Confine the hogs to enclosures re- 
moved from the public highway. 

Disinfect hog pens and enclosures by 
sprinkling with the following solution: 
carbolic acid, crude, 1 lb. to five gallons 
water, or air-slacked lime instead may 
be used daily. 

Hogs should be kept in dry pens. 

Dogs must be tied up as they carry the 
disease. 

Wagons or hog racks used to remove 
dead hogs must not be taken on a neigh- 
bor's farm. 

Only the one whose duty it is to feed 
the animals should be allowed near the 
pens, this attendant to keep away from 
neighbor's hogs. 

As preventative measures when the 
disease exists in the neighborhood the 
following precautiouns should be ob- 
served : # 

Do not visit your neighbors’ hog pens 
or enclosures, nor allo\y any unauthor- 
ized person to go into your own hog pens 
or enclosures. 

Keep your dog tied up. 

Do not allow your hogs to run, but 
keep them in small dry pens or enclos- 
ures. 

Give hogs a small quantity of carbolic 
acid in the feed or water, 3 to 15 drops, 
according to age. This will keep the 
feeding troughs disinfected and will have 
a tendency to check the development of 
the germs. 

In buying and selling hogs for breed- 
ing purposes they should be crated and 
expressed, as the law explicitly states 
that no hog may be taken from a stock- 
yard except for immediate slaughter. 

Breeding hogs shipped in from another 
point should be kept apart for at least 
two weeks, before being placed with 
other animals of its own kind. 

If an outbreak of the disease has been 
experienced, no fresh hogs may be* per- 
mitted to be brought into the infected 
premises until six months after the last 
hog thereon has died or recovered. 

Do not think that your hogs are im- 
mune from either of these diseases, and 
e\ery effort should be made to follow 
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out the above instructions, as they are 
for your benefit. 

Intelligent prevention is much more 
satisfactory than treatment. 

Regulation — 1897 

It shall be the duty of the owner, or of 
any other person having in charge any 
swine that have died of any disease, im- 
mediately upon the fact of such death 
by disease coming to his knowledge, to 
bury the same at least three (3) feet be- 
low the surface of the ground, or burn 
the same so that the carcass is consumed. 
No person shall sell, give away or order 
for sale any swine that have died of any 
disease or have been killed on account of 
any disease. No person shall convey 
upon or along any public highway, or 
other public ground, or any private 
land, except his own, any diseased 
swine, or swine that have died of or have 
been slaughtered on account of any 
disease. It shall be unlawful for any 
person negligently or wilfully to allow 
his hogs or those under his control 
afflicted with any disease to escape his 
control or run at large. 

The instructions given above should 
be followed as closely as possible by ev- 
ery farmer in the state or any one else 
who may have occassion to be when it 
exists. If these instructions are fol- 
lowed the disease can be stamped out 
soon, otherwise it will take a long time. 
A little precaution may mean the saving 
of several thousand dollars to a single 
community. There is no other thing 
that has been such a draw back to the 
swine industry as cholera for it generally 
means the loss of the whole herd when 
it breaks out in the herd. • Hogs that are 
very fat or have been fed feed of a high 
carbonaceous or fattening nature will 
contract the disease readily. Hogs that 
have not received the proper amount of 
nourishing feeds and are in an emaciated 
condition are very susceptible to con- 
tract the disease. 

This is the first real dose of cholera 
that has ever existed in the state be- 
cause it has been widely distributed as a 
result of the method on wdiich it was 
brought into the state. It has broken 
out in certain communities in the state 
before but never so generally. For this 
reason it is very necessary that every 
one co-operate with the state veterin- 
arian in order to get rid of it as soon as 
we can. Fortunately we have a State 
Livestock Sanitary Board at present, 
and a good quarantine law. If it was 
not for this it would be an occasion- for 
considerable alarm for the welfare of the 
swine industry in this state. 


SICK HORSES 

Could you tell me what is the probable 
trouble with my horses? They have 
the scour very badly, so that they 
just give right out and I am not able 
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Northwestern Breeders’ 


HORSES 


Robert Burgess & Thomas Lukyn, Far- 
go, N. D., Importers of Shire, Perch - 
eron and Belgian Stallions. The only 
Importers in North Dakota. 

Percheron 

J. W. & F. T. Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 
T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 

Stern Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 

Crandal & Danforth. Randolph, Minn. 
James Austin, Hannah, N. D 
Champlin Brothers, Clinton, Iowa 
W. G. Clark, Gladstone N. D 
Jesse Sullivan, Lisbon, N D. 

<). O. Ellison. (Sons) LaMoure, N. D. 
White Bros., Valley City. N D. 

H. G McMillan, Rock Rapids Iowa. 

A. H Brett, Mason City, Iowa. 

F. G. Wentworth, Lake City, Minn. 
Donald Campbell, Hannaford, N. D. 

J A. Englund, Kenmare, N. D. 

Alex. Galbraith & Son, Janesville, Wis 
Clydesdale 
Isaac Marsh, Leal N. D. 

Donald Campbell, Hannaford, N. D. 
McLay Brothers, Janesville, Wis. 

John Hay. Hannah N. D. 

George Lang, Mapleton, Minn. 

A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N. D. 

W. T McConnell, Hannah, N. D 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, Janesville, Wi-». 
Belgians 

Dunham & Fletcher, Wayne. Ill 
Singmaster Brothers. Keota, Iowa. 

J Crouch & Sons, La Fayette, Ind. 
Robert BurgeSs & Son, Wenona, 111. 
Oltmanns Brothers, Watseka, 111. 

J W. &. F. T. Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 
Bar ■ es & Shaffer, Wahpeton, N. D. 
CATTLE 
Shorthorn 

James Austin Hannah, N. D 
W. W. Brown Amenia, N. D. 

Winn Brothers, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
Sanders Brothers, Farmington, Minn. 

E. C. Butler. Cooperstown, N. D. 

J. M. Crawford, Wahpeton, N. D 

F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

F. J. Dickerson, Medford, N. D. 

James O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn 

D. J. McLean Cokato, Minn. 

John Donelly, Grafton, N. D 

N. P. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn 
S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 

A. C. Gallup, Fairmount, N. D 
Frank Hammond, Bismarck, N. D. 

S. G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn. 
Thomas Hecker, Carrington, N. D. 

H. A. Nelson, Ray, N. D. 

M. D. Kiser, Rogers, N. D. 

Wm. Laplant, Jessie. N. D. 

C. H. Fenier, Dover. Minn 
Andrew Laughlin. Lisbon, N D. 

J. S. Anderson, Atwater, Minn. 

D. W. McCanna. Cando, N. D. 

Barnes & ShafTer. Wahpeton. N. D* 


T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 

J. S. Peterson, Crete, N. D 
J. B. Powers, Power, N. D 
Luke Stannard, Taylor’s Falls, Minn, 
li. A Strutz, Holmes, N. D. 

W. J. Turnbull, Harwood, N. D. 

Finlay McMartin Claremont, Minn. 
John. B Armstrong, Hannaford, N. D. 
’ Hereford 

J. H Whitcher Valley City, N. D. 
Jeremiah Crowley. Broncho, N. D. 
Cargill & Price, LaCrosse, Wis. 

K. W. Dickey, Ellendale, N. D 
11 F. -Eaton, Oakes, N. D 
Massingham & Cosgrove, Harmon, N. D. 
A. Edmunds. Caledonia, N. D 

A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N. D. 

F. B. & H. W. Gannon, EJlendalp N. D. 
R. A. Hasse, Tappen, N. D 

H. Jacobsen, Fingal, N. D 
H. J. Johnson, Oakes, N. D 
Movius Brothers Lidgerwood, N. D. 

J. C. Mills, Hannaford, N. D 
W. L Richards. Dickinson N. D. 
Roa^h, Wold & Keck, Rutland, N D. 
Whitcher Brothers Valley City, N. D. 

E. O. Tade, Wheelock, N D. 

Aberdeen-Angus 
R. A. Candor, Cogswell, N. D 

O. S. Chase, Mutt. N. D. 

G. W. Foogm.in. Grafton, N. D 
G o. L. Lillie, S rgius, N. D. 

Geo. A. McFarland. Valley City, N. D. 

M. F. Merchant, Ellendale, N. D 
Frank Sanford. Valley City, N. D 

N. Upham, Grafton, N. D 

L. H • White, Cogswell, N. D. 

Eastgate Brothers, Larimcre, N. D. 
j. W. Reedy, Beresford, S. D 
Barnes & Shaffer. Wahpeton, N. D 

L. A. Wood, Valley City, N D 

C. M. Perry, Aldrich Av. Minneapolis 
Galloway 

J W. & F T Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 

G. J. F. Teal, Cooperstown, N. D. 

W. C. Clark, Gladstone N D 

G. W. Dycon. Cooperstown. N. D 
Andrew Laughlin. Lisbon, N D. 

Red Polled 

O. A. Austin, McVille, N. D. 

J. H. Bacon, Grand Forks, N. D. 

J. W. Martin. Gotham, Wis 
J. A. England, Kenmare, N. D 
C. G. Fait & Son. Monango, N. D. 

J. W. Mitchell, Wheatland, N. D 

H. M Tucker Courtney, N D. 

C. A Hall, Cooperstown, N. D 

D. S. Polled Durams. 

F. S. Bunker, Kilbourn.Wis. 

Isaac Marsh, Leal, N. D. 

Jerseys 

J. H. Bosard, Grand Forks. N D 
J. A. Colby Gardner, N D. 

Rev. S. Currie, Park River, N. D 
J. P. Ebersole, Upham. N. D. 

Edgewood Stock Farm. Fargo, N. D. 

M. N. Johnson, Petersburg, N D. 


Directory. 

SWINE 


Poland China 

C. F. Gummert, Renville, Minn. 

Geo. H. Smith, Amenia, N. D. 

O. R. Aney, Wilmot, S. D. 

W. W. Brown, Amenia, N. D 

E. C. Butler, Cooperstown, N. D 
Winn Brothers, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
John Donnelly, Grafton, N. D 

S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 

O. S. Jones & Co., Mndison, S. D 
L. A. Knoke, Willow City. N. D. 

Axel W. Peterson, White Rock. S. D 
A. S. Hawkes. Waseca, Minn. 

E. H. Schutt, Fairmount, N. D. 

E. J. Cowles, West Concord, Minn. 

J. A. Englund, Kenmare, N D. 

J. L. South, Casselton, N. D. 

C E. Stowers, Wheatland, N. D 
Herbert Willard, Glvndon, Minn, 
j K. Campbell, Slayton, Minn. 

J< hn DeVaney, Waverly, Minn. 

II H. Bonniwell. Hutchinson, Minn." 

C. E. Garmant, Bantry, N. D. 

Berkshires 

j. H. Bosard, Grand Forks, N. D. 

W. S. Corsa, White Hall, 111. 

J. 0. Hertsgaard, Kindred, N. D. 

John Stafford. Crystal. N. D. 

Yorkshires 

T. Ii. Canfield, Lake Paik. Minn. 
Frank Willis, Marietta. Minn. 

G. A. Forgerson, Rosemount. Minn 
Duroc- Jersey 

W. E. Olive, Worthington, Minn. 
Riverview Farm Mandan, N D. 

L. L. Butler, Webster, S. D. 

E. W. Smith, Buffalo, N. D. 

J. E. Sparks, Jr., Armour, S. D. 

L. H. White, Cogswell, N. D. 

S O. Mason, Red Wood Falls, Minn. 
Andrew C. Nelson, Daily, N. D. 

Chester White 

James Austin, Hannah, N. D. 

P. M. Burke, Crystal, N. D. 

C. E. Budlong, Albert Lea, Minn. 

C. A. Gallup, Fairmount, N. D. 

A. E. Thompson, Hannah, N. D. 

L. C. & V. A. Hodgson, Luverne, Minn 
James Fisher, Eastman, Wis. 

SHEEP 

Oxford Down 
J. C. Mills, Preston, Minn 
Eastgate Brothers, Larimoore, N. D. 
Shropshire 

C. E. Stowers, Wheatland, N. D. 
Chandler Brothers, Kellerton, Iowa. 
Geo H. Smith, Amenia, N. D. 

Geo. McDerrow & Sons. Pewaukee. Wis. 

POULTRY BREEDERS 

White Plymouth Rocks 
J. A. Englund. Kenmare N. D. 

Eastgate Brothers, Larimore N D.. 
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to work them. The same condition pre- 
vailed last year at about the same time. 
I am feeding them six quarts of new oats 
and all the hay they want to eat. 

Ross, N. D. J. M. 

Answered by Dr. Van Es 

While there are many causes of the 
condition which you describe, I would be 
inclined to question your water supply. 
If your water supply should contain an 
abnormal percentage of sodium sulphate 
or magnesium sulphate, it certainly 
would produce this condition. I sug- 
gest that you have your water supply 
analyzed, and I therefore beg to enclose 
directions in regard to the collection of 
the sample. 

In regard to your horses I would give 
them three times a day on their feed a 
powder containing three drams of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth and one-half dram of 
powdered opium. 

If you have reason to suspect your 
drinking water, it also will be well to se- 
lect another source of supply. 


FEEDING MILK TO COLTS 

A Manitoba reader asks: “Would you 
advise me whether or not it is good poli- 
cy to feed a colt cow’s milk after it is 
weaned? It is two months and a half 
old now and eats well.” 

Any policy that will keep flesh on foals 
after they are weaned is a good one. 
Nothing so detracts from the value of a 
colt as to let him get down in flesh be- 
tween weaning time and winter, and at 
no time is good feeding so well repaid. 
Cow's milk is not of the .same composi- 
tion as mare s, hence one needs to use 
care in feeding it. Put the foal on it 
gradually, using new milk at first di- 
luted with about one-quarter its bulk of 
water. Cow s milk averages about four 
per cent fat, and mare’s about three, and 
as it is generally the fat that causes in- 
digestion its amount should not be 
large. A little lime water in the cow’s 
milk will also help digestion. Aftei the 
foal has been accustomed to new milk he 
can gradually be put on sweet skim -milk. 
Every precaution should be taken to 
feed him out of a clean dish and to never 
give sour milk. Two or three quarts 
three times a day will be all that a health 
three times a day will be all that a 
healthy colt had beeter have. 

Both before and after -weaning, a foal 
should have a liberal supply of crushed 
oats and bran. If the colt is intended 
for road work this will give him muscle 
and stamina, and if of draft breeding will 
add size to these two essential features. 
Always make an effort to keep the milk 
flesh on a colt. Colts that keep it may 
be naturally easy feeders anyhow, but it 
always follows that they are the best 
keepers. Brown pastures, warm water, 
no shade, and flies to fight is a combi- 
nation that will take the flesh off, and 


The Noon Hour. 

the spirit out of, almost any colt. On 
some farms these are difficult to over- 
come, but a shed, a well, and some grain 
will generally answer the purpose. — 
Farmer s Advocate. 


FUTURE OF THE DAIRY FARM 

What shall it be? Are the next 
twenty years to be a repetition of the 
past twenty years ? This question is 
fraught with tremendous interest to 
millions of dairy men thruout our 
union. The issue is no t longer con- 
fined to the eastern and middle states, 


Correct Cultivation. 

but it is as broad as the map of our 
country. 

Changed conditions have brought 
this condition to the front. It is com- 
manding greater attention now than 
ever before. Time was within the 
recollection of many when the matter 
was of vastly less importance; when 
land was cheap, help abundant, wages 
low and ready market for all farm pro- 
ducts. We have today the ready mar- 
ket. The price for butter, milk and 
cheese has been most satisfactory for 
the past few years. On the other 
hand this advance in the price of milk 
products has been more than offset 
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by the increase of wages, scarcity of 
good farm help and an increase of 
about 100% in the price of dairy 
foods. 

With the facts before us the gravity 
of the situation is manifest. From 
1880 to 1890 the average value of 
the nation’s farms and farm equip- 
ment nearly doubled in value. Con- 
siderable of this increase can be at- 
tributed to the general adoption of 
modern machinery and improved farm 
equipment. But aside from this there 
has been an immense advance in the 
value of farm lands, especially for the 
past five years. 

It has come to pass in certain sec- 
tions of the country that it is next to 
impossible for the land owner to se- 
cure competent and faithful help at 
any price. Just now we are undergo- 
ing a financial depression. Thousands 
of operatives are without employment. 
So acute is the situation that there is 
actual want and suffering among the 
army of unemployed. But fortunate for 
them, and the landlords as well, these 
men refuse to leave the cities and 
accept good-wages in the country. 

The question arises — can the dairy- 
man meet the changed conditions and 
produce milk and its products at a pro- 
fit? Surely not by the old methods. 
The days of slipshod, haphazard farm- 
ing are numbered. Every man who 
ignores or is insensible to the chahged 
conditions in his business must soon- 
er or later fail. To succeed now he 
must produce dairy products at less 
cost. To accomplish this several things 
must occur. 

First: He must get a larger net 

yield from his dairy. Instead of keep- 
ing the cow that makes only 2,500 
quarts per year, he must keep those 
that produce not less than 5,CC0 quarts. 
Instead of paying high priced help to 
care for the stock and high priced 
feed to maintain 40 scrub cows, he 
must cut the number to 20 and this 
without reducing his gross receipts. 
In this way he can cut his feed and 
labor bill nearly in half. In this con- 
nection please note that it costs about 
$30 to keep a cow for a year, even 
if she does not produce a quart of 
milk for the entire season. It will 
cost about fifty dollars to keep another 
cow that will produce $150 per year. 

In the past the dairyman has staked 
his all upon the milk checks. The 
cow’s offspring has been practically 
valueless. The grade calves have gone 
for veal. If the owner raised them 
they would usually cost all they would 
bring in open market. This is the old 
way, but not the best. Why longer fol- 
low it? 

There is a ready and growing mar- 
ket for registered Holstein cows and 
their offspring — cows that will pay for 


their keeping and make a handsome 
profit for the owner. Why not take 
advantage of this opening? Why not 
keep cows that will produce from $100 
to $150 in milk annually, and in ad- 
dition to this present the owner with 
a valuable calf to supplement the milk 
check? There is no valid reason for 
adherence to the old methods. The 
only objections that are made are first, 
by the uninformed refusing to accept 
official records of thoroughbred cows 
as authentic; second, those who con- 
sider that thoroughbreds cost too 
much. These latter say “they can’t 
afford it.’’ Yet they can buy new bug- 
gies to prive to town in, pianos for 
thier homes, phonographs, expensive 
furniture, etc., things that do not con- 
tribute a dollar to the income. Why 
then should these farmers refuse to 
replace unprofitable scrub cows with 
thoroughbred money makers? Why 
should they slave to support “star 
boarders’’ when good cows will work 
for and support them. In this con- 1 
nection I have compared a statement® 


showing the comparative earnings of a 
grade and a thoroughbred Holstein 
cow for one year. 

The average production of grade 
cows per year is about $40. The 
cost of keeping not less than $30. Net 
balance of $10 or less. In a great ma- 
jority of cases it is less. 

Segis Inka McKinley, No. 60411, 
born August 26, 1902, produced with- 
in a period of twelve months, over 
8,000 quarts of milk. At 3 cents per 
quart it would give her a credit of 
$240 for her milk. She dropped a 
heifer calf, sired by A aggie Cornuco- 


SORBI 


Removes Bursal Enlargements* 
Thickened Tissues, Infiltrated 
Parts, and any Puff or Swelling, 
Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 
without laying the horse up. Does not 
blister, stain or remove the hair. #2.00 a 
bottle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 

ABSORBING, JR., for mankind, #1.00 
bottle. Cures Synovitis, Weeping Sinew, 
Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic Deposits, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele. 
Allays pain. book free. Genuine mfd. only by 

tf . F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 233 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 
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ONE MILLION IN USE 

DE LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


First Always Best Cheapest 

THE WORLD’S STANDARD 

Ten years ahead of all others in * 
every feature of separator practicability 

BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 

.Send for handsome new catalogue illustrating and de- 
*' scribing the new and improved machine in detail, to 
be had for the asking. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 


42 E. Macron Street 

CHICAGO 

1213 & 1215 Filbert St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 

165-167 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


173-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 
14 & 16 Princess Street 

WINNIPEG 
107 First Street 

PORTLAND, OREG. 
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pia Pauline Count, son of the four 
year old champion cow of the world. 
We would not sell this heifer calf 
for less than $2,500. That gives Segis 
Inka McKinley a credit for the year 
of $2,740. She consumed, all told, 
during the year, $55. This left a 
net balance of $2,685. 

Now compare this with the results 
obtained by Prof. M. J. Frazer, of the 
Illinois Experiment station. He de- 
monstrated by actual tests with 554 
Illinois cows that 25 good cows re- 
turned to the farmer identically the 
same profit as 102 1 poor cows. In 
other words, one good milking cow 
brought as much profit as 40 poor 
ones. This was confined to grades, 
taking the two extremes — best and 
poorest. 


laborers in other vocations? I be- 
livee that if co-operative employment 
there would be less complaint of shift- 
less help, of indifference’ to the mas- 
ter’s interests, -of broken contracts, 
and of insubordination and reckless- 
ness. 

From a social standpoint co-opera- 
tive employment would be a boon, and 
who would say from a business stand- 
point it would be any less successful? 
If every landlord could have his help 
take the same interest in his business 
as himself, it would result in increased 
income and increased savings, amount- 
ing to far more than the 10% net 
profits. 1 inted to give this last pro- 
position a fair trial at Star Farms. 

— Minnestoa and Dakota Farmer. 


provided that a comparison of such data 
with the office records shows no neces- 
sity for inquiry or correction of errors, 
failure to record transfer of ownership, 
etc. In short, the purity of the breed- 
ing is entirely a matter of honor, but the 
system of recording provides numerous 
safeguards which necessitates upon the 
part of the -breeder a very careful keep- 
ing of his records. 

The steps which a herd-book associa- 
tion may take to uplift the breed or the 
standard of breeding are apparently 
limited by practical considerations and 
it remains largely with the individual 
breeder to so select breed and develop 
his cattle as to secure the substantial 
improvement of the race. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association de- 
votes much attention to the distribu- 



Scene of the Comipg Sale at the Envilla Stock Farm. 


Thi^ article is not written to boom 
any particular breed. The writer pre- 
fers registered Holsteins because he 
has found them most profitable; but 
let each individual select that breed 
which pleases him and is best adapted 
to his immediate environment. The 
point emphasized is to keep a registered 
stock only. Thus secure a double 
income each year. 

I would advise before purchasing 
that the buyer get definite information, 
duly authenticated, as to the breeding 
and producing capacity of the animals 
deserving than those who work at 
the forge, or it is because farm labor- 
ers are less grateful than theri brother 


METHODS OF EFFECTING BREED AND 

HERD IMPROVEMENT AS USED BY THE 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS0- 
CITAI0N 

F. L. Houghton, before American Breed- 
ers Association, Washington, D. C. 

Primarily the method of effecting 
breed and herd improvement by the 
Holstein-Priesian Association of Amer- 
ica is outlined in its By-Laws and is 
summarized in the regulations and 
forms used for applications for registry 
and transfer. 

This association, like all others, ac- 
cepts without question the statements of 
breeders in regard to breeding data, 


tion of literature relating to the breed, 
from which good comes and from which 
inspiration is derived toward the better 
handling and develojDment of herds. 

The feature of the work of this asso- 
ciation from which the improvement of 
the breed is looked for, and from which 
substantial improvement may come, is 
in the system of Advanced Registry. 

This system was inaugurated in 1885 
and, under the rules then promulgated, 
was more or less used by breeders up to 
1894, when by the adoption of various 
features the attempt to secure measure- 
ments of the animals entered, practically 
ceased and reliance upon performance 
alone was made the requisite for admis- 
sion. 
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The original system of Advanced Reg- 
istry provided for exact descriptions and 
measurements of the animals admitted 
and typical conformation was secured by 
the requirement that each animal should 
score 80 points of the adopted scale. 

This system was originated by Mr. S. 
Hoxie, a man well qualified, by practical 
knowledge as well as by much study and 
observation, to outline and prescribe its 
rules. 

In the preface of the second volume of 
this interesting record, issued March 1, 
1889, Mr. Hoxie said: 

“The objects of this register are to in- 
crease public interest in Holstein- Fries- 
ian cattle, to aid breeders in the work of 
improving them and to collect and pre- 
serve observations upon ' them from 
which principles relating to their selec- 
tion and breeding may be educed. 

“The common system of pedigree 
registry originated upwards of eighty 
years ago. Since then it has been the 
most efficient means of awakening and 
sustaining public interest in the different 
breeds of purebred cattle. For several 
years sagacious observers have seen that 
the time was approaching when a step in 
advance of that system must be taken. 
The Holstein- Friesian Association leads 
off in this movement. Since the issue of 
its first volume steps have been taken for 
the establishment of similar registers for 
three other breeds. Whatever vicissi- 
tudes this movement may encounter, a 
strong assurance is felt that it is a neces- 
sity, and that it must eventually mark 
an era in the advancement and improve- 
ment of all breeds of purebred cattle.” 

Writing at an earlier period Mr. Hoxie 
said: ‘The information gathered in this 
work in regard to the structure and style 
of our noted cows must be of value to all 
who are interested in improving the 
breed. The means are here afforded of 
determining models, and. of intelligently 
seeking such combinations of breeding as 
will produce our ideals in form and 
structure. The measurements have 
been taken with much care, and the 
descriptions have been made as correctly 
as fallible judgment and condensed 
language have permitted. Years will 
add special value to this part of the 
work. The time is coming when it will 
be regarded quite as important to trace 
peculiarities of structure and pe- 
culiarities of qualities in the lines of 
ancestry as to trace pedigrees. This 
work is also a slight offering to science. 
There is yet to be a science of cattle se- 
lection and cattle breeding. But such a 
science can never be established without 
a multitude of observations such as this 
work affords.” 

The exact details of this system would 
probably be of little interest at this time, 
but in a general way an excellent idea is 
conveyed by a quotation from the pam- 
phlet issued by the Holstein- Friesian 


Association of America, entitled, “Hol- 
stein-Friesian Cattle,” as follows: “This 
Advanced Registry system is designed 
to advance the interests of every breed- 
er. It affords the means of bringing the 
merits of every man’s herd to the at- 
tention of his fellow breeders. It also 
serves to check false claims to merit — it 
demands full proof of all records re- 
ceived to its entries. 

“Two opposite tendencies are manifest 
in the handling of every improved 
breed of cattle — one toward degener- 
ation, the other toward further im- 
provement ; the former is brought about 
by illiberal feeding and unskilful se- 
lection and breeding; the latter by 
wiser management and better methods. 
This system is designed to specially en- 
courage the work of improvement. It 
gathers the records of the great cows of 
the breed and proposes to gather de- 
scriptions and measurements of its most 
valuable bulls as well as cows. The 
value of these records must increase with 
time and the increasing popularity of 
the breed. The great breeders of Eng- 
land have always based their herd-books 
on selection. The same is true of the 
Holland breeders. No animal is re- 
ceived to their herd-books unless per- 
sonally examined and measured by an 
expert and declared to be of special 
merit. This examination takes place 
after a cow is in milk, or a bull has pro- 
duced offspring. Furthermore, public 
interest in a breed can only be main- 
tained by constant selection — either by 
breeders personally or thru the methods 
of an association of breeders. 

“The selection of bulls for Holstein- 
Friesian Advanced Registry is made in 
two ways. The first thru breeding and 


structure. This requires that a bull to 
be eligible shall be the offspring of an ad- 
vanced registry cow or the full brother 
of two such cows, or the half brother of 
four such cows .His superiority as a 
stockgetter must be shown by at least 
three of his get and he must be able to 
scale in the judgment of the examiner at 
least 80 points of the Scale of Points of 
the Association, and be capable of 
weighing at 5 years old, in good flesh, at 
least 1 ,800 pounds. 



wealth 

jfor 1h& 

Loosen up his hide and his intestinal 
system, purify ills blood, drive out the worms 
uflvo him mi appetite and power to diprestand 
get tbe full value of all Ills feed. You can 
do all this by the systematic use of 

PRUSSIAN 

HORSE TONIC 

and have your horses strong, healthy and 
high strung. Mix with feed. Only a small 
quantity required. 1 ,200 measures In the big 
pail. Price only S3. 50 prepaid. 

Ask your dealer for the standard remedies, 

Prussian Spavin Remedy 
Prussian Heave Powders 
Prussian Worm Powders 
Prussian Gall Salve 

Write us what stock you own and we will 
send you our Horsemans Hand Book Free. 
Write today. 

PRUSSIAN REMEDY CO. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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Bosard Farming Company. 

JERSEYS AND BERKSHIRES. 

STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE. 

IN SERVICE: f SIRE: Melia Ann’s King, the Famous $15,000 

Lottie Melia Ann’s I bull. 

King. Several sons 


of this bull for sale. -{ 

Other registered bulls J 
for sale. 


IN SERVICE: 
CHARMER LONG- 
FELLOW 2nd. 
Registered sons and 
daughters of this 
boar for sale. 


DAM: Lottie Melia Ann, the cow with a record 
of 20 lbs., 2 oz. butter in seven days, 9250 
lbs. milk in one year, 23120 lbs. milk in three 
years and dam of three tested daughters in the 
charm list. 

SIRE: Premier Longfellow, the World’s Grand 
Champion Boar. 

DAM: Lee’s Charmer Belle 3rd. No. 92797. 

For pedigrees and information of these 
pure bred cattle and hogs write : 


BOSARD FARMING COMPANY, 


*JOUC 

irx*r* 


WARREN, 


MINNESOTA 


vv 
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“The other way is thru the official 
records of daughters. The Superintend- 
ent of this system is required to enter all 
bulls, living or dead, four or more daugh- 
ters of which have made official records. 
This he must do whether application for 
entry is made or not. Such bulls are re- 
garded as specially valuable, and a pro- 
position has been made to name them 
‘Standard Bulls.’ 

“The selection of cows for this regis- 
try is largely based on records of milk 
and butter production. The rules fix 
minimum requirements for every day of 
age from 2 to 5 years. To accommo- 
date different classes they provide two 
milk records, either of which will admit 
to entry, one for a continued period of 
10 months; the other for two short peri- 
ods of 10 days each, one of which must 
be made after eight months’ milking. 
The rules also provide two other records, 
either of which will also admit to entry, 
one of butterfat, the other of butter 
made by the churn. 

‘“If calving at 2 years old or under 2 
years, the requirement of a cow is not 
less than 6,500 lbs. of milk in 10 months; 
or 354 lbs. and 118 lbs. in periods of 10 
days each, the latter eight months from 
calving; of butterfat, 7.2 lbs. in a week; 
of butter by the churn, 9 lbs. in a week. 
If calving at just 3 years old the require- 
ment is not less than 7,900 lbs. for the 
long milk record; or 432 lbs. and 144 lbs. 
for the short records; for the butterfat 
record 8.8 lbs.; for the butter record by 
the churn, 11 lbs. If calving at just 4 
yeafs old the requirement is not less than 
9,300 lbs. for the long milk record, or 51 1 
lbs. and 170 lbs. for the short records; 
for the butterfat record, 10.4 lbs. ; for the 
butter record by the churn, 13 lbs. If 
calving at just 5 years old the require- 
ment is not less than 10,700 lbs. for the 
long milk record, or 589 lbs. and 197 lbs. 
for the short records; for the butterfat 
record 12 lbs.; and for the butter record 
by the churn, 13 lbs. Every day of age 
from 2 years to 3, from 3 years to 4, and 
from 4 years to 5 increases these re- 
quirements as follows: That of the 

long milk record, 3.83 pounds; of the 
short milk records, the first .21 of a 
pound, the second, .07 of a pound; of the 
butterfat record, .00439 of a pound; 
and of the butter record by the churn, 
.00548 of a pound. 

Every such record must be attested 
under oath by all persons who are asso- 
ciated in making it. If description and 
measuiements of the cow are entered 
with it, the inspector is required to cer- 
tify, in case the record is not official, 
that, in his judgment, she is capable of 
its production. If a private record, and 
it reaches 18 pounds of butterfat, or 
22 H pounds of butter, the Superintend- 
ent of this registry is required to pro- 
ceed to further investigate it by a retest 
of 24 hours.’ 


“The conditions of this class of official 
records are : ( 1 ) They must be made un- 
der the personal, critical and official su- 
pervision of representatives of State Ex- 
periment Stations ; (2) they must be 
made by using the scales and the Bab- 
cock test, or other method approved by 
the Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations; (3) they must 
invariably be for periods of not less than 
seven consecutive days; and (4) such a 
record must be confirmed by the affi- 
davits of the owner of the cow, the milk- 
er of the cow and official supervisor of 
the test, vouched for by the officer of 
the State Experiment Station under 
whose direction the test was made and 
the record produced. 

“Their value lies in the fact: (l) That 
they are unquestionably reliable; (2) 
they discover valuable strains of blood 
hitherto unknown; and (3) they lead to 
the employment of the richest and most 
productive strains to improve the dairy 
cattle of our country. 

“Retests are sometimes made to con- 
firm such records. The Superintend- 
ent of Advanced Registry is authorized 
to order such retests and to reject rec- 
ords that, in his judgment, fail of full 
confirmation. He may require the ser- 
vices of two representatives of the sta- 
tion in making a retest, that the cow 
may be kept constantly in view of one 
or the other of them for at least 24 
hours or more during the retest. 


WORK OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL IN- 
DUSTRY FOR THE CONTROL AND ERADI- 
CATION OF SCABIES OF SHEEP AND CAT- 
TLE IN THE WEST. 

In a paper presented before the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia on September 10, 
Dr. R. A. Ramsay, Associate Chief of the 
Inspection Division of the Bureau of 


Animal Industry, gave some interesting 
information concerning the Bureau’s 
work for the control and eradication of 
scabies of sheep and cattle in the west- 
ern states. To show the magnitude of 
this work Doctor Ramsay stated that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, Bureau employees supervised 
17,5S9,578 dippings of sheep and 1,523,- 
290 dippings of cattle. 

He explained the methods by which 
the Bureau works in cooperation with 
state authorities. This cooperation is 
necessary in order to do effective work, 
as the state officials arc unable to con- 
trol the interstate movement of live- 
stock, while the Federal officials alone 
can not compel the dipping of animal, 
remaining within a state. The usual 
plan of the work with regard to sheep 
scab is for the Bureau to detail inspect- 
ors to a state to inspect all sheep by 
counties or districts, whether on the 
range or in feed lots. Reports are made 
as to their condition, whether free, ex- 


FOR SALE 

5 Angus Bulls 

10 Oxford Down Ram Lambs 
100 White Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
WILLOWBANK FARM 
Eastgate Bros., Larimore, N. D. 


Bonnie Brae Stock Farm 

VALLEY CITY, N. D. 

Offers for sale at prices that will suit 
purchasers, fine choice 

ABERDEEN ANGUS BULLS AND 
HEIFERS, and 
SHETLAND PONIES 

Our stock is bred right, priced right , 
our show record is not equaled in the 
Dakotas. 


GEO. A. McFARLAND, Prop. 


Clover Hill Shorthorns 

Young cows, heifers and bulls for sale. Herd headed by Imp. Ben 
Lomond 224418. Prices reasonable. Jas. O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn. 


The Envilla Stock Farm 

COGSWELL, NORTH DAKOTA. 

Offers their Entire Herd of Registered Angus Cattle, Shetland | 
Ponies, Hogs, Poultry, Dogs, Pets, Etc., at Prices that must sell. 

REMEMBER THE DATE OF THEIR 

. Annual Sale October 21, 1908. 
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THE BEST LINIMENT 

OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 

4m Gombault’s 

Caustic Balsam 

IT HAS NO EQUAL 


— It is penetrnt- 
■ U I ing, soothing nnd 
healing, and for all Old 
Ht A Sores, Bruises, or 
I lie Wounds, Felons. 
Exterior Cancers, Boils 
II iim« a n Corns and 
IHiniall Bun ions 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has 
Ra#Iu no e<i uni as 
DUU J a Liniment. 


We would say to alf 
who buy it that it does 
not contain a particle 
of poisonous substance 
and therefore no harm 
can result from its ex- 
ternal use. Persistent, 
thorough use will cure 
many old or chronic 
ailments and it can be 
used on any case that 
requires an outward 
application with 
perfect safety. 


Perfectly Safe 
and 

Reliable Remedy 
for 

Sore Throat 
Chest Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all Stiff Joints 


REMOVES THE SORENESS--STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 

Cornhill, Tex. — "One bottle Caustic Balsam did I 
my rheumatism more good than $120.00 paid in f 
doctor’s hills.” OTTO A. BEYER. I 

Price 9 1 .BO per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent I 
by us express prepaid. Write for Booklet R. 

The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 


posed, or infected with scabies, and the 
names and addresses of owners are 
given. From this data an estimate is 
made of the per cent of infection arid 
exposure to disease in the different coun- 
ties in a state. When quite general in- 
fection is shown by the reports of in- 
spection, the conditions are presented 
to the Governor or the live stock sani- 
tary officials representing him, who are 
generally pleased to know just what the 
conditions are as the result of careful 
inspection. 

The plan of having Bureau employees 
inspect cattle in feed lots, pastures, or on 
the open range at the time the spring 
round up is made is even more satis- 
factory than in the case of sheep. This 
work is done during the winter and 
spring when the disease is more easily 
discerned than during the Summer. 
The advantage of a' range inspection 
during the cooler months was very 
clearly demonstrated in a certain lo- 
cality in Texas, where during 1907 an 
inspection of the cattle at the time of 
shipping and during the summer months 
showed only 5.04 per cent of infection, 
while a range inspection the same year 
showed 64 per cent of the herds in- 
fected. Whether this condition was al- 
together due to the mites not being ac- 
tive during hot weather, or whether the 
owners were active in selecting only the 
animals not showing the disease and 
presenting them for inspection at time of 
shipment, is a question; probably both 
had a hearing. 

The great difficulty in eradicating cat- 
tle scab as compared with sheep scab, 
especially on the open range, is the fact 


that not more than 60 per cent of the 
cattle on the range can be rounded up 
for dipping or any other purpose at one 
time, while sheep being horded in bands, 
practically all of them can be collected 
and brought to the dipping vats. This 
condition alone renders the cattle work 
much more tedious and doubtful than 


sheep scab eradication. Another condi- 
tion which renders the extermination of 
cattle scabies more difficult is the failure 
of cattle owners in the mild climates to 
realize that the disease will cause a loss 
by death. In cold climates losses from 
scab amounting to 20 to 40 per cent are 
quite common. 


Poultry Department 

By MRS. B. F. WILCOXON. 


Diet has an important effect upon the 
fertility of the eggs. 


Boiled oats makes a good laying food. 
Also other boiled grain. 


Every fall I always sort over the po- 
tatoes keeping the small and inferior 
ones to be used in the winter's warm 
mash for the flock. 


In order to have a hen lay 200 eggs in 
a year we must give her constant and 
diligent care. Aim high should be our 
motto in the poultry business as well as 
in other vocations of life. 


Do not inbreed too closely as the eggs 
are not apt to show a high per cent of 
fertility. Do not try to get so many 
eggs during the breeding season, the 
fertility will be higher with less number. 

The best breed is the one that we like 
best. One may be successful with one 
breed while another will be equally suc- 
cessful with some other breed. A great 
deal depends upon the man behind the 
feed pail. 


The conditions and circumstances sur- 
rounding different persons make it im- 
possible for any one to lay down fixed 
rules that will be a sure guide to your 
success in the poultry field. We must 
mix brains with our care for poultry. 


In the winter time after the hens have 
gone to roost I arrange the litter (change 
it if necessary') scatter the grain into 
this so when the hens come off of the 
roost in the morning they can go to 
work for their breakfast. 


In order to get a large number of eggs 
the hens must be from a egg producing 
flock. The strain must be back of the 
flock. It is possible by selection, careful 
breeding and scientific feeding to double 
the number of eggs which the hen will 
lay. 


For instance, the leghorns are little 
egg machines, while some breeds are 
good sitters and mothers a leghorn hen 


makes too flighty a mother, they are not 
as good a table fowls as some of the other 
breeds but for egg production they can- 
not be equaled. 


There are thousands of poultry keep- 
ers in the United States no two of whom 
possess the same degree of skill. I have 
a way of my own. It may not come to 
what a great many of you have experi- 
enced. Nevertheless I get good results 
and that is what we are all after. You 
can study the different methods of feed- 
ing and adopt the one that you think is 
best. In the winter time I always feed 
a mash of cooked grains or vegetables. 
I feed all they will eat up clean in as hort 
time. Never give them all they can eat, 
always keep them just a little hungry. 
In winter I always give them warm 
water to drink, and plenty of green 
food together with meat scraps. Ob- 
servation teaches me whether I am feed- 
ing enough food to make my poultry a 
success or not. 


MARKETING TURKEYS 

The season for turkeys is not far dis- 
tant. The tall, lanky gobbler with no 
flesh on its thin frame, is not what they 
want in the markets. It is seldom pos- 
sible to get' rid of him at' any price'. 
Well-fattened, female birds are wanted, 
and if the gobbler would compete with 
these, he must be w'ell developed, in- 
deed. There is much to look after in 
handling turkeys for market, as many 
otherwise good fowls are practically 
spoiled in dressing and shipping. In 
the first place, turkeys should be fat, 
and it will require not less than thirty 
days to put them in that condition. 
During the time of fattening turkeys 
must not be confined, but should be al- 
lowed their liberty in the fields. They 
should be fed morning and night all 
they will eat, and be careful that they 
have fresh water and grit. Whole corn, 
with an occasional mixture of other 
grain, will produce the best results. Do 
not wait until the last week and then 
try to rush them. It takes time to 
round out their bodies and give them a 
plump full breast. 
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One can pick out the money maker by 
the use of trap nests. We reduce the 
profit if we keep the hen that is never 
found in the trap nest. 


Pullets are the best layers. Old hens 
bring the egg record down, of course 
there are exceptions. Old hens often 
make the best mothers. We should 
keep the exceptionally good old hens. 


In feeding for egg production a valu- 
able lesson may be learned irom nature. 
Ii we notice fowls that receive the least 
care and attention laying most of their 
eggs in the spring time notice the condi- 
tions surrounding these fowls. Weath- 
er is warm, they have plenty of green 
food more or less grain, they wander 
here and there, getting an abundance of 
meat in the form of insects plenty of ex- 
ercise and fresh air. Now, if we will 
try and have the same conditions in the 
winter we will get plenty of eggs. Have 
the hpuses as warm as possible without 
the use of artificial heat, of course fowls 
cannot wander over the fields covered 
with snow and ice, but we can have a 
small field in our hen-houses by having 
a deep litter, into which scatter grain. 
Make the fowls work for every bit of 
grain that they obtain. Have plenty of 
pure water and grit before them all of the 
time. I find an excellant remedy for 
many ills is to have a box of charcoal be- 
fore them all of the time. Give them a 
variety of food, green stuff they should 
have plenty of. 


Go into the hen house at night and you 
can soon find the bird that has taken 
cold. Take care of this bird. If ne- 
glected you will soon have a case of roup 
on hand. Roup is accompanied by an 
offensive odor. The digestive organs 
upon being deranged there follow dis- 
arrhoea. This is often caused by feed- 
ing sloppy food, cold, damp quarters. 
During the day and night I keep the 
poultry house windows open. At night 
I keep a cloth cover over the opening. 
I seldom ever have a fowl that has a cold. 
Roup is very contagious. In a mild 
form it can be cured by using kerosene, 
giving the birds a few drops of it. Sul- 
phuric acid is a very good tonic, Using a 
teaspoonful to one gallon of water. I 
would advise every poultry keeper to 
keep on hand a battle of good roup 
medicine. I always sprinkle my houses 
with a solution of carbolic acid, about 
one pint of the acid to one gallon of 
water. I generally use the crude acid. 
Feed sick fowls soft food. 


Breed is a great and an important fac- 
tor in the improvement of a flock, but it 
is not everything. The best hen on 
earth must be fed and generally speak- 
ing the better bred she is, the more feed 
she will eat and profitably assimilate. 


The kind of food given to a laying hen 
has much to do with her producing eggs 
but the method of giving it is of almost 
equal importance. A hen works and 
digs for her living during the warm 
weather, is in the prime of condition as 
the result of this exercise and variety of 
food which she gets. She will likewise 
come out in good condition in the spring 
and will be a profitable bird during the 
winter if fed a variety of food and in such 
a way as to induce exercise during the 
winter similar to that she gets during the 
warm season. But her winter house 
should be dry, warm, and sunny. The 
house should be warm that no water 
will freeze solid in it during the severest 
weather. A hen will lay very few eggs 
in a cold house. A great many people 
let their hens roost in any old place, 
throw them a small amount of corn. If 
they want water to drink they have to 
eat snow. Is it any wonder that they 
do not lay eggs. The importance of a 
warm house is not half appreciated. A 
lousy hen will not lay. By providing 
the hen with a dust bath she will rid her- 
self of lice. 


FEATHER EATING ANNOYANCE 


A great source of annoyance in the 
poultry yard is the habit that birds 
sometimes acquire of plucking the feath- 
ers out of one another and eating them. 
Sometimes the cock bird may be seen 
holding his head down and standing 
quietly while the hens pluck the feathers 
from his head until it becomes bare and 
often streaming with blood, or, in other 
instances the hens will be noticed pick- 
ing feathers from each other until they 
are almost naked. Whether the fowls 
are intended for the show pen, for the 
table purposes, or for egg production, 
feather eating is a most unpleasant 
practice to contend with. One bird will 
learn this from another, so that if it is al- 
lowed to go on, all the yard of fowls will 
speedily acquire it; cure is nearly hope- 
less when it has gone far. As a rule, 
feather eaters are oftener found in small, 
confined places than when the birds have 
a large grass run. Various reasons are 
given to account for this troublesome 
habit — overfeeding or a diet of too 
stimulating a nature; insufficiency of 
animal food; inadequate supply of sul- 
phurous food; thirst, want of occupa- 
tion — all these and many others are 
among the supposed causes. 

Where the poultry in small yards 
have been fed with too stimulating a 
diet, the blood becomes overheated and 
irritation ensues, consequently the bird 
picks itself to secure relief, and the prac- 
tice travels to the other fowls. Want of 
sulphur is a very usual cause of this 
bad habit, for sulphur enters largely 
into the composition of the feathers, 
when they have a free range, fowls ob- 


tain a quantity of sulphur from weeds 
and other vegetable food, particularly 
from the seeds of plants, also from bee- 
tles and other insects, which they find 
in their wanderings; but poultry con- 
fined are debarred from this. 

Another likely inducement to feather 
eating is want of occupation. When 
cooped up in close quarters the birds 
have little to do after they have had 
their meals. They sit huddled up close 
together and for amusement they peck 
at one another’s plumage until they ac- 
quire a taste for feathers. As soon as 
this disease is noticed, the offender 
should be removed from the others and 
fed on a cooling diet, with a good allow- 
ance of green feed. When there is feath- 
er eating it is well to give the fowls some 
sulphur in their food about a teaspoon- 
ful in the soft feed to every three fowls, 
twice a week. Sulphur has a laxative 
effect on the skin and bow r els so it should 
not be given in cold or wet weather. A 
plan to check this nuisance, which is 
sometimes adopted with satisfactory re- 
sults is to place a daily supply of broken 
bones in the run. To give employ- 
ment to the birds, some loose straw 
should be scattered on the ground and 
small grain thrown into this, which will 
induce them to search and scratch for 
the grain. If none of these suggested 
remedies are of any avail, it is better to 
kill the culprits, for to keep feather eat- 
ing fowls is worse than useless. 


On egg farms the profit is derived from 
eggs obtained in the fall and winter. In 
my experience in the egg business there 
has always been a shortage of eggs in the 
early fall and winter. 


Hundreds are using the Personal 
on page 28. 


October First 

“Personal,” our special of- 
fer on page 28 will be with- 
drawn. Think it over, then 
act now. 


Don’t Sell Your Eggs 

When they are cheap pack them with 
my new method — will keep two years — 
will be as fresh as new laid eggs. No 
special place required to store them. 
Cost only 3^c per dozen to pack them. 
Write me for circular. 

MRS. B. F. WILCOXON, 

Ft. Des Moines, la. Pox 50./ 

ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 
15 for $1: 30 for $1.50; 100 for $4. Circular. 

M. F. Horning, - Alden, Minn 
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Home Affairs 

Katherine C. Neilson, Editor, Mayville, N. D, 


Fruit Purees 


Purees of fruit are in the nature of 
marmalades, but they are not cooked so 
long, and so retain more of the natural 
flavor of the fruit. This is a nice way to 
preserve small fruits which are to be 
used in cakes, puddings and frozeil 
desserts. 

Peaches and plums should have the 
skins and pits removed. Rub the fruit 
thru a puree sieve (a sieve made of 
strong wire) To each quart of the 
strained fru-it add. a pint of sugar. 
Pack in sterilized jars. Heat gradually 
after putting on the covers loosely by 
placing the jars in the boiler on a rack, 
put in cold water to come half way up 
the side of the jars, after heated let it 
boil thirty minutes, counting from the 
time the water begins to boil. Have 
some syrup ready boiling hot, as each jar 
is taken out fill up with hot syrup and 
seal at once. 

Marmalades 

These require .great care while cooking 
because no moisture is added to the fruit 
and sugar. If the marmalade is made 
of berries, the fruit should be rubbed 
thru a sieve to remove seeds. 

If large fruit is used, have it washed, 
pared, cored qnd quartered, measure 
fruit and sugar, allowing one pint of 
sugar to each quart of sugar. 

Rinse the preserving kettle with cold 
water that there may be a slight coat of 
moisture on the surface, put alternate 
layers of fruit and sugar, having fruit 
first, heat slowly, stir frequently. Cook 
about two hours and seal in small jars. 
Cover with paraffin. . 

Coddle 

To cook, to bake, to soften by heat. 

Apples and pears make a rich fruit 
cooked in this old fashioned way. Wash 
and trim off the blossom end, leave on 
stems if desired. 

Take fairly ripe apples, lay them in an 
earthen crock or granite pan. To one- 
half peck one big coffee cup of brown 
sugar and one pint of water, cover tight- 
ly and bake in the oven with moderate 
heat a long time, this gives a rich syrup 
and a rich color to the fruit. 

Pears are delicious treated to a cod- 
dling. This fruit can be canned or 
sealed, pour over some of the hot dark 
syrup and seal at once. Do not pare the 
fruit. 

Fruits Preserved in Grape Juice 

Any kind of fruit can be preserved by 
this method. Particularly nice for ap- 
ples, pears, and sweet plums. No sugar 
need be used in this process. 


Boil six quarts of grape juice in an 
open preserving kettle until reduced to 
four quarts. Have the fruit washed, 
pared and quartered, if apples and 
pears. Put the fruit in the kettle and 
cover generously with the grape juice, 
boil gently until the fruit is clear and 
tender then can in jars. 


Whole Tomatoes 

Eight quarts of whole tomatoes, four 
quarts of sliced tomatoes. 

Put the pared and sliced tomatoes in- 
to a stew pan and cook as for stewed 
tomatoes when they have boiled twenty 
minutes, rub thru a strainer, return to 
the fire. 

While these are cooking pare the 
whole tomatoes and drop into sterilized 
jars. Pour into the jars enough of the 
stewed to fill all the space. Put the un- 
covered jars into the oven in a shallow 
pan of water with a cloth under the 


Four Typical Scenes in North Dakota. 
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cans and let it cook for half an hour, 
moderately. 

Take from the oven and fill full with 
hot strained tomato, then seal. 

Canning fruit in the oven is to be pre- 
ferred. It is easily and quickly done, 
and the fruit retains its shape and color 
better than when cooked in the kettle. 

Large fruits require one pint of syrup 
to each quart of fruit; small fruits re- 
quire a little more. 


MUSHROOMS 

Mushrooms, says the Walsh County 
Record, is a popular term loosely ap- 
plied to many specimens of higher 
Fungi, or world s fair hotels, which grow 
up in a night with a bedroom on each 
stem. But the mushrooms we have in 
mind, and also had for dinner, is 
the third cousin of the toadstool. 
Great care should be taken in se- 
lecting mushrooms for the dining 
room table. Perhaps the surest test is 
to eat, say a peck of them; divide the 
peck up, if necessary; among four or 
five hearty eaters. Let them partake 
freely and ask for more. After partak- 
ing in this manner, seat the class on the 
steps or over grass and allow the fungi 
to fung for half or three-quarters of 
an hour. Should they collectively or 
individually be seized with shooting 
pains, or even darting pains, followed by 
an expression of chalk-like sadness, ap- 
ply the stomach pump in person and call 
as many doctors as have telephones. 
The chances are that you have made a 
mistake in the selection, but you will 
know better another time. The com- 
mon mushroom has pink gills when 
young, and is easily tamed in a common 
frying pan ; add a little salt and interest ; 
bid good bye to your friends, and eat 
hastily as there may not be enough to go 
around. It is found in old pastures 
early in the morning when the dew is on 
the ground, also the bay horse and the 
sheep. There are several thousand 
species, and when fresh they contain 
88% of water, in this manner somewhat 
resembling gasoline. 


SMARTIES 

Young men let us give you the bene- 
fit of observation, says an exchange. 
We have noticed that at least nine 
tenths of the young men who have 
been before the courts for misdemean- 
ors are those who prowl around the 
streets at night and take no interest 
whatever in education, seldom read a 
newspaper and are always ready to 
make fun of the other young men who 
use correct language and try to be 
somebody. It comes natural to them 
to discourage the studious and ambi- 
tious young men of their acquaintance. 
Their minds run towards dirty stories, 


midnight sprees and bad company. 
This in a short time means trouble, a 
sheriff's invitation to attend court, 
and a fine or term in jail. — Magic City 
Democrat. 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 

The North Dakota School of For- 
estry, at Bottineau, N. D., has com- 
pleted the first successful year of its 
life and with the increased appropri- 
ations and addition of land is fast 
growing into a powerful secondary 
educational institution. It has an 
able corps in its faculty and officers, 
and in drawing a large class of stu- 
dents. An institution that will en- 
courage and develop horticulture and 
forest culture in this state should be 
supported by all. 

* Theodore Roosevelt has said: “A 

people without children would face a 
hopeless future; a country without 
trees is almost as hopeless. ’ ’ 

When North Dakota became a state 
in 1889 constitutional provision was 
made for a State School of Forestry, 
to be located somewhere in the. counties 
of McHenry, Ward, Rolette, and Bot- 
tinaeu, as determined by an election to 
be held for that purpose. Such elec- 
tion was held November 6, 1894, re- 
sulting in the location of the school at 
Bottineau. The legislative assembly of 
1897, enacted a law naming the school 
the North Dakota School of Forestry; 
declaring it to be located at Bottineau 
by virtue of the vote taken thereon ac- 


cording to law; and defining its object to 
be to give instruction in “such arts and 
sciences as shall hereafter be deter- 
mined by the board of directors, and 
especially in the art and science of 
forest culture.” In 1901 a tax was 
levied for the maintenance of the in- 
stitution. The recent legislative as- 
sembly amended these acts declaring 
that the school should offer such in- 
struction as is given in an agricul- 
tural high school, laying special stress on 
the encouragement of horticulture and 
forest culture. 

The first building of the school was 
erected during the summer of 1906, 
funds for the same being subscribed 
by the citizens of Bottineau and vi- 
cinity. This building, a two-story 
frame structure, is located on grounds 
donated by citizens of Bottineau. 
The last legislature passed an act ap- 
propriating $25,000 for erecting and 
equipping a new building and green 
house, both of which will be com- 
pleted during the ensuing, year. In 
the fall of 1906, the board of direc- 
tors purchased an additional fifteen 
acres of land, making a total of* thir- 
ty acres possessed by the school at 
present, to be used for experimental 
work in elementary agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, and forest culture. Since 
January 7th, 1907, the school has had 
a total enrollment of ninety-four stu- 
dents. During the coming recess it is 
purposed to remove into the more com- 
modious quarters being provided with 
the funds appropriated for that purpose 


Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Until You First See 

How Much 


A KaiomazoQ 

Direct to You" 


Y 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


You Save 

By Getting 

OU want to make every cent you spend this year, count for quality and 
economy. 

If you need a stove or range, don’t buy until you get our factory prices. 
I promise you that I will save you $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
high as $18, $20 and even $30 on our largest. And I promise you that you cannot 
get anywhere at any price, a better stove or range than the Kalamazoo. 

just let me quote you prices. Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 
quality and prices, with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at 
retail. That will tell the story. You can see for yourself. You want to save money 
and you want to get high quality. Why not investigate our plan, then? Why not 
let me show you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices 
on stoves or ranges? _ • 

We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices. 


On 360 ’Days Approval Test- 



We Pay the 
Freight 

I promise, In black and white, to refund your money— every cent 
of It— if you do not And your purchase in every way exactly as 
represented. 

Kemeinber, every Kalamazoo is of the highest possible grade, 
made of the best materials and in the best manner. You deal 
directly with the manufacturers— a company that has a larger num- 
ber of individual customers than any other stove company in exis- 
tence. We have sold thousands of stoves and ranges to 
readers of tills journal, and no doubt can refer you to near 
neighbors who nave saved money by buying a Kalamazoo. 

Many customers write that they have saved enough on a single Kalamazoo t 
pay for a whole season’s fuel. You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new 
dress, an article of furniture, or perhaps to pay your taxes. Is it not to your 
interest to get our prices! 

Send Postal for Catalogue No. 485 

describing more than 300 sizes and styles of Coal and Wood Ranges, 
Coal and Wood Heaters, Hotel Ranges, Base Burners, Laundry 
Stoves, Etc. 


All Kalamazoo 
cook Btoves and 
ranges have pat- 
ient thermome- 
ters which make 
baking and roast- 
ing easy. 


I know that If you get our prices— and see our quality you will not 
even think of buying any other make. Let me show you bow much you 
can save. 

William Thompson, Vice- Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mtrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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at the last session of the legislature. 
Tuition is free to all students, residents 
of this state. 

The courses offered are broad, in- 
cluding English, German, French, Civ- 
ics, Political Science, History, Mathe- 
matics; special attention to sciences, 
physics, chemistry, geography, physical 
geography, geology, meteorology, zo- 
ology, entomology, and commercial 
courses, with bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, law, short hand and type- 
writing. 

However, as was intended by the 
legislatures, special work and courses 
are offered in the study of agricul- 
ture and forest culture, with practi- 
cal experiments. They include : 

Nature study which consists of 
text, field, laboratory work, and lec- 
tures. Study of local land forms and 
climate conditions, native animals and 
plants, and seed germination. 

Botany — This course aims to give 
the student a general knowledge of 
plant life and also train his observa- 
tion, judgment, and expression. The 
first two terms will be devoted to the 
study, of the elements of the science, 
plant structure, plant physiology, and 
seed germination. The third term 
includes work in Cryptogamic Botany 
with special attention to fungi causing 
plant diseases, and the collection of an 
herbarium. 

Elementary agriculture — A general 
course dealing with the fundamental 
principles underlying agricultural pro- 
duction. It includes a study of plants, 
animals, soil, field and forest plants, 
and farm management; an introductory 
course to the succeeding agricultural 
subjects. 

Agronomy — In this course the cul- 
tivated crops, especially grains and 
grasses, are considered from the stand- 
point of their value ; special requirements 
of soil fertility, and their relation to each 
other in systematic crop rotation. 
Special attention is given to the select- 
ing, grading, and testing of seeds. The 
work is carried on by lectures, labor- 
atory work, and observation on the 
school farm. 

Elementary Horticulture — The scope 
of this course is to familiarize the stu- 
dents with the principles and methods 
of propagation, and developing culti- 
vated varieties of plants. It includes 
plant propagation, planting, care and 
cultivation of the common trees and 
bush fruits, handling of fruit and plant 
breeding. 

Vegetable Gardening — Instruction 
will be given in the methods of growing 
the vegetables in the field and under 
glass. Emphasis will be laid on green- 
house construction and management. 

Landscape Gardening — Course in- 
cludes principles of the art, a study 
of ornamental plants and planting, 


and mapping of lawns, grounds, etc. 

Forestry — Work adapted to the needs 
of North Dakota. Study of the bene- 
ficial effects of forests, comparison of 
hardiness, habits and value of different 
specids, methods of propagation and 
care of young trees. Special attention 
is given to the planting and care of shel- 
ter belts and wood lots. 

The Bottineau School of Forestry 
is still in its infancy but under the presi- 
dency of J. D. Kemp, it is doing the 
work intended by the state legislators, 
and becoming a, leading agricultural 
high school. 


CONSERVING OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES 

The first returns to the National Con- 
servation Commission show that Uncle 
Sam is making fine headway with his in- 
ventory of natural resources. It is per- 
haps a bigger job than he at first sus- 
pected but indications are that he is go- 
ing to get thru it in good time. Very 
likely it has cut short the vacation plans 
of some of his best helpers, but there has 
been no complaint. His corps of in- 
vestigators, statisticians, experts and 
scientists have buckled down closely to 
the work all summer. 

Inquiries have been going out from 
this and that government office by the 
thousand. They have gone to special 
agents in the field, to the government 
stations here and there, to bureaus of 
statistics all over the country, to county 
clerks, to township assessors, to manu- 
facturers, to lumber dealers, to railroad 


and steamboat companies, and to farm- 
ers. The chiefs of the government bu- 
reaus have been wanting to know about 
lands — farm lands, timber lands, miner- 
al lands, about crops and crop produc- 
tion; about swamp and overflow lands; 
about irrigation; about navigation — 
how far the use of our inland waterways 
has decreased and the reason for the de- 
crease; the cost of water traffic as com- 
pared with railroad rates; the use of 
water power and its possibilities; about 
all phases of the forests and of timber 
and lumber; about how much of miner- 
als we have left and the probable dur- 
ation of the mineral supply, and about 
livestock and game and fish. 

This is only the most hurried kind of 
general sum-up of the “Schedule of In- 
quiries” of the National Conservation 
Commission. Just what it really is can 
be seen only by studying a copy of this 
most unusual document, the “Sched- 
ule,” on which Uncle Sam is basing the 
first inventory he ever attempted to 
make of his natural wealth. It can be 
obtained by writing a letter to Thomas 
R. Shipp, Secretary of the National Con- 
servation Commission, Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. The Conservation 
Commission also gets out “Bulletins of 
Progress” which show just how rapidly 
the Conservation movement, started at 
the White House Conference of Gov- 
ernors, is going forward. These also 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Since the Governors and the great 
national organizations have shown so 
great an interest in the conservation of 


Educator Lackawanna 

A VALVELESS WONDER 

CATALOG 2 to 45 H. P. FREE. Our New Popular Educator LACKAWANNA "INSTRUC- 
TION-TREATISE.” exnlains gasoline engines for everyone. Send name and address and ten cents 
to cover postage, TODAY. 

9 to 29 Coldwell St., Newburg, N. Y. LACKAWANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 


PERSONAL 

A renewal slip will be found in this copy. 

NEARLY every subscriber means well, but forgets. 

NOW, here’s something to make you remember: 

SEND but 50 cents for one year, then 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING will be sent you absolutely free, and 
SUCCESSFUL CORN CULTURE will also be sent free. 

SURELY this is the very best offer ever made. 

SEND the coupon below and you will be pleased. 


North Dakota Farmer, Lisbon, N. D. 

Enclosed find Fifty Cents for subscription for one year 
Also send me free Successful Farming one year and Holden’s Corn Book. 
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resources the movement has spread all 
over the United States. New state con- 
sevation commissions are reported to 
the National Conservation Commission 
at the rate of three or four a week and 
large national organizations are rapidly 
coming forward with conservation com- 
mittees of their own. The conservation 
movement may be said now to be firmly 
established. All the government bu- 
reaus are rapidly pushing work on the 
inventory of resources in order that a 
preliminary report may be made to 
the National Conservation Commission 
at its meeting in Washington, Tuesday, 
December 1. One week later, Tuesday, 
December 8, the Governors of the states 
and territories, or their representatives, 
will meet in Washington with the com- 
mission. Already, altho the invitation 
has not yet been issued, the Governors 
of some twelve or fifteen states and terri- 
tories have announced their intention to 
be present at the meeting. Among 
these are Governor Frear, of Hawaii, and 
Governor Hoggatt, of Alaska. 

That the conservation movement is 
absolutely nonpartisan is shown in the 
vigorous declarations in the platforms of 
both leading political parties in favor of 
conservation of natural resources. Mr. 
Bryan, who spoke at the Governors’ 
Conference, has declared himself strong- 
ly in favor of conservation and Mr. 
Taft, in his speech of acceptance, went 
on record as an advocate of the move- 
ment. It is a question on which the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
agree. Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States have written Persi- 
dent Roosevelt expressing unqualified 
approval of the movement to save the 
Nation's natural wealth, and Cardinal 
Gibbons, just before leaving to be pres- 
ent at the Pope’s Jubilee in Rome, gave 
out a strong statement as to the duty in- 
volved in making provision for future 
generations by taking care of the re- 
sources of the country. 

The work of compiling the great mass 
of material resulting from the inquiries 
sent out by the different Government 
Bureaus will undoubtedly be one of 
great responsibility and one requiring 
expert knowledge and peculiar ability. 
For this task President Roosevelt has 
selected Mr. Henry Gannett, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Assistant Director of the 
Cuban Census. Mr. Gannett, who is one 
of the best known men in the govern- 
ment work at Washington, is just now 
finishing the compilation of the census of 
Cuba. At the conclusion of that, by 
direction of the President, he will de- 
vote all of his time to the compilation of 
the material which, when completed, 
will make up the first inventory of 
natural resources ever attempted in the 
United States. 


HOW THE PEOPLE CAN RULE 


The question has been asked, “Shall 
the people rule?” It was the intention 
of the founders of this government that 
the people should rule. Unfortunately, 
however, the people do not rule and will 
not rule until there is a radical change, 
irrespective of vhat political party is in 
power. There is but one way for the 
people to rule and that is to prevent the 
employe or representative of any public 
service corporation holding public office. 
The officers and attorneys of the rail- 
roads, express or telegraph or telephone 
companies should not be tolerated an in- 
stant in our national congress, in our 
state legislatures or in our city councils. 
No matter how honest they may think 
they are, the public distrusts them. 
They cannot, while drawing munificent 
salaries from the public service corpor- 
ations, be expected to at the same time 
pass laws curbing their employers in the 
interest of the common people. They 
will naturally vote for and assist the em- 
ployer who pays the most. It is only 
natural they should do so. 

In those states in which there are no 
great cities, where the agricultural vote 
greatly predominates, the laws are more 
apt to be good. In the legislatures of 
these states there are always to be found 
men who have the interest of the masses 
at heart. Unfortunately, tho, much 
good legislation demanded by the com- 
mon people is killed or thwarted in the 
senate, the upper branch of nearly every 
state in the union having a majority on 
the pay rolls of public service corpor- 
ations. 

Much of what has been branded as 
“freak legislation” in the agricultural 
states has turned out to be the very best 
of legislation because it was begotten in 
honesty for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple. Take the Texas stock and bond 
law, for instance. This law provides 
that when a railroad is built it shall be 
bonded for no more than the actual cost. 
This is determined by the engineer em- 
ployed by the state railroad commis- 
sion. Any investor can ascertain what 
it cost to build any road and what its 
stock is worth. This was denounced as 
“freak legislation,” yet today its stanch- 
est defenders arb those who fought it 
most violently. Texas has another law 
which regulates the issuance of bonds by 
municipalities and counties. A city or 
county can only issue a certain amount 
of bonds based upon assessed valuation, 
and provision must be made for sinking 
fund and interest payments. Besides, 
the validity of these bonds must first be 
passed upon by the attorney general and 
state comptroller. The result is the 
bonds are a sure and safe investment 
without the slightest danger of any de- 
fault. This law was made by the farm- 
ers, According to the report of the 


comptroller of the state of Texas, just 
made public, the tax values of the state 
amount to $2,250,000,000, the increase 
over last assessment being the enormous 
sum of $615,000,000. Because of this 
increase the ad valorem tax rate is to be 
reduced fram 12J4 cents on the $100 to 
6M cents, and the school tax rate from 
20 to 16 2-3 cents, with a per capita 
school allowance of $0. '5 for each child 
of scholastic age. 

All this is due to so-called “freak 
legislation,” enacted in a great agricul- 
tural state. The last legislature passed 
a bill requiring all property to be listed 
at its full value. In anticipation of an 
increase in assessed values the tax rate 
was made automatic. The higher the 
values the lower the rate. The public 
service corporations are required to bear 
their share of the tax burden under 
special laws. The corporation repre- 
sentatives fought these laws bitterly, but 
the people demanded them and, much 
against the grain, the law-makers had 
to vote for them. Such laws, however, 
could not be passed in a state which is 
controlled by one or more large cities. 
It is the voice of the people. 

Agriculturists do not demand special 
legislation. They have no bosses to 
serve — no men higher up who employ 
them to go to the United States senate, 
congress, state legislatures or city coun- 
cils. No, the people shall not rule until 
they forbid public servants representing 
public service corporations in any 
capacity. — Journal of Agriculture. 


SAWDUST AND VENEERS 


Five hundred manufacturers of ex- 
plosives, pulp wood and similar prod- 
ucts, have been asked by the National 
Conservation Commission for informa- 
tion as to all possible uses of sawdust. 
From this it will be seen the Commission 
is going into fine details in its inventory 
of the natural resources of the country. 
Seven thousand lumbermen have been 
asked for their opinion as to the waste of 
lumber in saw mills, and more than two 
thousand lumber dealers and cooperage, 
veneer, furniture, box, vehicle and im- 
plement manufacturers have been asked 
to point out striking features of waste in 
their respective lines. Yet all this is on- 
ly one part of the general scheme of 
hunting down waste which the Com- 
mission is following in making its in- 
ventory. It is going after the little 
wastes here and there, which, added to- 
gether, and put into dollars and cents, 
make an astonishing total. 

For instance, take the making of 
veneer. At first blush it may not seem 
worthy of consideration with the manu- 
facture of other products mentioned. 
Yet, the scarcity of the more attractive 
finishing woods in the last few years has 
led to the annual production of over t 
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This, of course, has been made possible 
only by the introduction of new veneer 
making machinery. 

The use of veneer is generally regarded 
as exemplifying the scarcity of the finer 
woods and typifying the complete utili- 
zation of various kinds of woods, yet, 
from one of the schedules of the Nation- 
al Conservation Commission it is evident 
that the Commission expects to discover 
great waste even in veneer, manu- 
facture. 

Tho the word veneer carries many 
meanings, from a glaze applied to pot- 
tery to the “polish” of a man of the 
world, it is most commonly employed as 
the name for the thin slices of wood now 
extensively used in the manufacture of 
all sorts of articles of use, such as wood 
plates, baskets, and the exterior finish of 
furniture and wood work. The manu- 
facture of veneer in the last few years 
has advanced by leaps and bounds. 

The best veneer is sawed, but a great 
deal is sliced and still more is “rotary 
cut.” By the last named process logs 
of the desired wood are steamed until 
they are soft and then fixed in a lathe- 
like machine, in which they are turned 
against "a wood knife. As the log ro- 
tates against the knife, veneer of the 
desired thickness is peeled off in a con- 
tinuous slice, as if you should pare an ap- 
ple, going deeper and deeper at each 
complete turn, until nothing is left but 
the core. The center of the log left after 
the veneer is cut is also called a “core.” 

The woods principally used for mak- 
ing veneer are red gum, maple, and yel- 
low poplar, which together yield more 
than half of the total product Red 
gum is largely used for baskets and ma- 
ple for furniture. More valuable than 
these, however, are white oak and wal- 
nut veneer. Beech, which can be cut 
very thin, is used very largely for wood- 
en plates. A number of other kinds of 
woods are used. 

A good deal of waste occurs in the 
manufacture of veneer. It is always a 
problem, for instance, what use to make 
of the cores left by the rotary process. 
In many cases these are used for pulp 
wood, pillars, or panel headings, and 
they are largely used also for fuel, ex- 
celsior, crates, boxes and baskets. 

In the schedule of inquiries which the 
National Conservation Commission, thru 
the Forest Service, is sending out, sever- 
al questions are aimed to secure in- 
formation as to the amount of waste in 
veneer manufacture and the possibil- 
ities of finding ways to utilize it. 


DAKOTA 

session of the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, which opens Sept. 24, at Madison, 
Wis., are now practically completed. 
The program is exceptionally strong and 
attractive. Some of the leading agri- 
cultural specialists of the nation will 
take a prominent part. One of the 
country’s strongest agricultural colleges 
is located at Madison, and the delegates 
will have an opportunity to inspect 
thoroly its workings, as well as to meet 
and hear many men who have been im- 
portant factors in the position which 
American agriculture holds today. The 
seeing and hearing such men is an in- 
spiration, and a great influence in raising 
enthusiasm for and loyalty to agricul- 
ture. In addition valuable addresses 
will be delivered by the governors of 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and North 
Carolina. Other distinguished gentle- 
men on the program will have important 
messages to the farmers of the Congress, 
but the greatest attraction of all and the 
big feature of the congress will be an ad- 
dress by Hon. William J. Bryan on the 
farmer and his relations to public affairs. 
Mr. Bryan’s prominence before the 
country and his ability, will give es- 
pecial interest to this address. A large 
attendance from many states is. antic- 
ipated,' as long lists of delegates have 
already been received by the secre- 
tary. It is hoped that every state in 
the Union will be liberally repre- 
sented. George M. Whitaker, secre- 
tary, 1404 Harvard street, Washington, 
D C. 



Hon. 


William J, Bryan to be One of 
the Speakers 

Arrangements for the 28th annual 


if instructions for using our white lead tester 
are followed. The whole experiment is very 
simple and yet it is an absolute guard against throw- 
ing away money on worthless paint which looks like 
the real thing when put on the house, but which will 
not wear. Painting is a great and constant expense 
only when the paint material is bought blindly or 
used without intelligence. 

Send for our Test Equipment No. 38 


which includes blow-pipe for 
testing, instructions for using 
it, and book on paint and 
painting. Worth dollars to 
every paint user ; costs noth- 
ing but a postal card. Address 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

in whichever of the following cities is nearest you : 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis. 

Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.), 

Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


FULL WEIGHT KEGS 

The Dutch Boy Painter on a 
keg guarantees not only pur- 
ity but full weight of White 
Lead. Our packages are not 
weighed with the contents ; 
each keg contains the amount 
of White Lead designated on 
the outside. 
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Don’t Save at the Spigot 
While Wasting at the Bung. 

The cost of good paint is far cheaper than the cost of wear and tear on property. 

A house should be painted for two reasons — it looks better and it lasts much 
longer. 

To make painting a good investment, however, you must have not only good 
paint, but the right paint for the particular purpose for which it is to be used. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint, Prepared (S. W. P.) 

is the best paint you can use on your buildings. It is especially adapted to withstand the rigorous 
climate and hard conditions to which they are subjected. Our facilities for experimental work enable 
us to determine just what materials and in what proportion will give a paint that will most successfully 
withstand the action of sun, rain, wind and other destroying agents. S. W. P. is the result. It is sold 
by the best dealers everywhere. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD. 
factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, eng. 

SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 4 



All Farmers Without Telephone Service 
Should Write for This Book 


A valuable book on the rural telephone. It shows the 
importance of the telephone to the country dweller; 
it tells how to organize a telephone operating 
company, and gives model constitution 
and by-laws; it describes telephone equip- 
ment, apparatus and construction used in 
rural lines; it treats of maintenance and oper- 
ation; it tells what is needed for the construc- 
tion of a rural line and how to estimate cost. 


Do not fail to get this book before making arrangements 
for telephone service. If you already have telephone ser- 
vice, write for our book, “Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of Telephone Lines. ” A postal card request will 
bring you either book by return mail. Nowhere is more de- 
pendance put upon the telephone after it is once installed than 
in the country. Rural lines need the best apparatus and 
equipment. The recognized best is that made and sold by the 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 

Standard “BELL** Apparatus and Equipment 

Manufacturers and Suppliers of All Apparatus and Equipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 
New York Cincinnati Des Moines Dallas Seattle 

Philadelphia Indianapolis St. Louis Denver San Francisco 

Atlanta Chicago Kansas City Salt Lake City Los Angeles 

Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha 

Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Montreal and Winnipeg 

Use Address Nearest You 
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^fHEY’RE talking about the^ 
moral idea in business* 

The moral idea in business doesn't 
even begin to express the business 
idea of morals* 

There is such a thing of course, as moral- 
ity in business, and then again, there is 
that other thing, namely the business value 
of it; the business value of morality; of 
honest dealings; the integrity of the goods 
themselves — the honor of the thing sold — 
and back of that there must have been and 
is and always will be the sound and true 
good faith of the man or men who made 
the thing you buy* 

It doesn't make a bit of difference whether we're talking 
about paint (which we are) or any other thing, so far as 
that's concerned, the fact remains that that other greater 
matter stares us in the face all the time — that good is good 
and bad is bad. There is no compromise with truth. 

Horse Shoe Paint is good. There may be others also good; 
but Horse Shoe — is. We know that much about it. 

If you’re going to really paint this fall, you certainly 
must have a copy of “The House Beautified,” our 
new illustrated book, done in gold and colors; one 
copy free to each caller at this office, or by mail. 

Mound City Paint & Color Company, 

Good Makers of Good Paint. 

8n & 813 N. Sixth Street, St. Louis. 
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NORRIS B. GREGG, Pres. 


WM. H. GREGG, Jr., Vice-Pres. 


B. H. DYER, Secy. 




